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Broken 
Elevator 
Keeps  Frail 
Seniors 
Imprisoned 

by  Michelle  Hovet 

Two  months  ago,  the  elevator  in 
the  Mentone  Hotel  at  387  Ellis 
Street  broke  down.  John  Parker, 
78  years  old  and  disabled,  hasn't  left 
his  room  since. 

"Comir\g  down  is  not  a  problem,  but 
I  can't  walk  up,"  said  Parker.  "If  the 
elevator  was  there,  I  could  go  up." 

The  devalor  has  frequently  not  worked 
over  the  past  two  years,  according  to 
court  proceedings  Parker  and  16  other 
tenants  brought  against  Charlie  Patel, 
the  owner  of  the  Mentone,  last  month. 

T-Ie's  too  cheap  to  fix  it,"  said 
Parker. 

So  Parker  passes  his  time  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  hotel  listening  to 
baseball  games  on  the  radio,  keeping 
track  of  outside  temperatures  on  a 
chart,  and  remaining  relatively  still 
because  he  has  Parkinson's  disease 
and  it  hurts  him  to  move. 

"Not  too  much  time  left  in  this  world 
for  me, '  he  said.  On  the  wall  of  his 
small  $150-a-month  room  is  his  will 
and  testament  written  on  a  paper  bag. 

The  six-story  hotel  is  home  to  many 
long-time  senior  tenants.  Four  of  the 
residents  are  physically  impaired  and 
restricted  to  their  own  floor  when  the 
continued  on  page  5 
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Childcare  by  Children 

Latchkey  Kids  Fend  for  Themselves 


Randall  Woodruff  (right)  doesn't  mind  babysitting  for  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 


by  Julie  Scheff 

After  returning  home  from  school, 
Randall  Woodruff,  14,  looks 
after  four  of  his  your\ger  sib- 
lir\gs,  ranging  in  age  from  9  months 
to  8  years  old,  in  a  cramped  Tender- 
loin hotel  room. 

Linda  Eap,  13,  brings  three  of  her 
sisters  and  brothers  to  the  Tenderloin 


Recreation  Center  where  they  play 
among  the  50  or  60  children  that  shoot 
pool,  play  games,  or  get  help  with 
homework.  The  clatter  of  pool  balls 
and  children's  excited  voices  pervade 
the  basement  room  where  she  positions 
herself  over  the  pool  table,  balancing 
a  baby  against  her  narrow  hips. 

A  few  blocks  away  at  Boeddeker 
Park,  two  boys  ride  along  the  sloping 


central  path,  riding  piggyback  on  a 
skateboard,  while  other  children  play 
around  them.  The  two  boys,  Tyrone, 
9,  and  Richard,  also  9,  come  to  the 
park  almost  every  day  after  school  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  home  to  look 
after  them. 

"I'm  tike  a  babysitter  for  the  kids 
in  the  park,"  comments  park  direc- 
tor Keith  Grier. 

Many  Tenderloin  children,  like  Ran- 
dall, Richard,  Tyrone,  and  Linda, 
have  to  fend  for  themselves  and  their 
siblings  while  their  parents  are  away 
from  home. 

'The  reality  is  that  there  are  just 
not  enough  (childcare)  programs,"  says 
Joyce  Wallace,  district  director  for 
Head  Start.  As  a  result,  she  says,  many 
children  are  left  unsupervised  at  home. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  there  are  only 
four  programs  to  accomodate  the  es- 
timated 2,000  school-age  children — the 
YMCA,  the  Tenderloin  Recreation 
Center,  Redding  School  Children's 
Center  and  Boeddeker  Park.  While 
childcare  professionals  laud  these  pro- 
grams for  their  high  quality,  they  also 
deem  them  insufficient. 

"School  age  children  need  a  lot  more 
attention,  "  says  Midge  Wilson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center.  'The  existing  services  in  no 
way  address  the  needs  of  children  at 
a  very  active  age.  " 

Similarly,  preschool  programs  fall 
short  of  providing  for  the  1,800  Ten- 
derloin preschoolers,  offering  only  200 
subsidized  openings.  The  result  is  that 
continued  on  page  14 


Refugees  Fear  Reprisals  for  Asserting  Their  Rights 


by  Marion  Rust 

Fifteen-hour  days,  excessively  high 
rents,  deplorable  living  conditions 
and  sub-minimum  wages  are  the 
lot  of  many  immigrants  and  refugees 
in  San  Francisco  today. 

Fear  of  eviction  and  deportation 
makes  thousands  of  immigrants — both 
legal  and  illegal— vulnerable  to  exploi- 
tation at  home  and  in  the  workplace. 

While  immigrants  from  Central 
America,  many  of  whom  are  here  il- 
legally, are  more  vulnerable  because 
they  can  be  deported  at  any  time, 
legal  Southeast  Asian  residents  are 
sometimes  afraid  to  speak  up  for  their 
rights  as  well. 

"Julio, '  a  Guatemalan  refugee,  lives 
with  his  wife  and  four  other  refugees 
in  one  small  room  with  no  bathing 
facilities.  He  works  occasionally  at  a 
paint  factory  where  he  says  he  is  paid 
only  part  of  the  $4  an  hour  he  is  pro- 
mised. 

"What  happens  is  when  you  finish 
a  job,  they  give  you  only  a  part  and 
say  theyll  give  you  the  rest  later.  But 
they  trick  us.  They  never  pay  the  com- 
plete salary." 

His  wife's  situation  is  even  worse, 
Julio  says.  For  the  past  month,  she 
has  been  doii\g  childcare  for  15  children. 
According  to  Julio,  she  is  paid  $50  a 
week  for  a  6-hour  day  with  no  lunch 


break. 

They  tell  you  that  here  in  the 
United  States,  everyone  is  paid  well, 
and  that  there  is  lots  of  help,"  he  ^ys. 
"But  it  has  been  hard  for  us  here." 

He  and  his  family  eat  only  two 
meals  a  day,  rationing  the  food  they 
get  from  a  local  refugee  assistance 
group  every  Friday.  But  returning  to 
Guatemala  would  be  even  worse,  Julio 
fears. 

'The  repression  there  is  hard,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  scars  on  his  hand 
and  back  he  says  he  got  from  beat- 
ings at  a  university  protest. 

"Alicia"  arrived  from  El  Salvador 
nine  months  ago  with  her  husband  and 
baby  daughter.  She  came,  she  says, 
'looking  for  a  new  life."  Now  she 
waits  anxiously  to  learn  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  who,  days  after  his  re- 
lease from  the  hospital,  found  immi- 
gration authorities  at  his  door. 

"1  don't  know  if  they  will  take  him 
away  or  let  him  remain, "  Alicia  says. 

Alicia  and  her  family  pay  $300  a 
month  for  a  single  room  on  Utah 
Street.  'The  rent  is  calculated  accord- 
ing to  how  many  people  live  there,  at 
$100  a  person,  and  the  baby  is  counted 
as  a  person,  "  she  says. 

Like  Julio,  Alicia  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  regular  employment. 
The  only  money  she  earns  comes  from 
sewing  children's  clothes  on  a  bor- 


rowed machine  and  selling  them  at  a 
friend's  shop.  A  typical  episode  in  her 
quest  for  work  took  place  one  mor- 
ning at  a  clothir\g  factory. 

The  women  there  told  me  she  was 
going  to  pay  me  $3.50  an  hour,  but 
she  didn't  pay  me  for  the  three  hours 
I  worked.  She  said,  '1  want  to  see 
how  much  you  can  do  to  tell  you 
whether  1  will  pay  you,  whether  1 
will  give  you  a  job,"  Alicia  recalls. 
She  never  heard  from  the  woman  again. 

Immigration  experts  say  the  newly- 
passed  Simpson-Rodino  law  may  cre- 
ate some  new  opportunities  for  exploi- 
tation. Under  a  grandfather  clause  in 
the  law,  undocumented  immigrants 
who  were  working  at  a  job  prior  to 
Nov.  6,  1986  cannot  be  fired  from 
that  job  simply  for  being  illegal. 

But  If  a  worker  were  to  lose  her 
job  for  some  other  reason,  she  could 
not  legally  obtain  another  job,  a  fact 
that  is  not  lost  on  shrewd  employers. 
According  to  Francisco  Garcia,  staff 
attorney  with  the  Mexican -American 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  some  workers  in 
this  situation  are  being  forced  to  work 
long  days  or  are  badly  under  paid. 

He  described  one  case  of  a  Mexican 
man  who  is  workir^  full-time  at  a  res- 
taurant on  Geary  Street  near  Masonic 
but  is  homeless  and  living  in  a  con- 
struction site  because  he  can't  afford 
housing  on  the  $2  an  hour  the  restau- 


rant is  allegedly  paying  him. 

Garcia  says  the  restaurant  is  also 
forcing  him  to  work  15-hour  days 
because  they  know  he  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  job. 

'The  employer  knows  he  has  to 
keep  his  job,"  Garcia  says.  'They've 

continued  on  page  6 


INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

This  issue  of  The  Times  in- 
cludes a  special  focus  on  immi- 
gration, produced  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mission  district's  El 
Tecolote  newspaper  and  Media 
Alliance.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
Rosenberg  Foundation  for  its 
support  of  this  effort. 

For  the  next  three  months.  The 
Times  will  be  on  a  special  sum- 
mer schedule,  coming  out  on 
May  18  and  again  on  July  1. 
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asfe  the  people 


''What  is  the  most  beautiful  as- 
pect of  your  culture?" 

(Asked  in  the  Tenderloin  and  in  the 
Mission) 


Hung  Lam 
Vietnamese  auto 
mechanic 

I  listen  to  the  music 
and  watch  the  TV 
every  Sunday.  They 
have  a  Vietnamese 
program.  Tliey  have 
music  and  some  of 
the  news  about  my 
country.  The  songs 
talk  about  romance, 
about  love  and  they 
talk  about  the  war. 

Hyman  Sarfatti 
Greek  sheetmetal 
fabricator  (retired) 
Greeks  are  the  best 
cooks  in  the  world. 
They  know  how  to 
combine  Iamb  and  ve- 
getables .   They  know 
how  to  make  it  very 
tasty. 

Mary  Travis 

visual  and  performing 

artist 

Language  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  cul- 
ture. When  you  know 
a  few  words  and  talk 
to  a  person  in  their 
lar\guage,  that  person 
lights  up.  My  grand- 
parents were  bom  in 
Italy,  but  I'm  all  na- 
tionalities. 

Keith  Bradley 
Black  American 

I  would  say  our  his- 
tory. But  there  is  a  lot 
of  stereotyping  that's 
leaving  out  the  beauty 
that's  within  our  peo- 
ple. TT\e  great  kings  of 
Africa,  the  great 
work  of  Black  people 
themselves  is  not  talked 
about  much. 

Jaime  Quijano 
Salvadoran 

The  music.  Because 
it's  the  Latino  tradi- 
tion. The  music  speaks 
about  what  it's  like 
there;  the  country,  the 
local  customs. 

Renee  Sanchez 
Mexican-Japanese 
1  would  say  the  Japa- 
nese traditions,  in  mu- 
sic and  in  the  art. 
When  we  were  grow- 
ing up,  we  had  some 
in  our  home.  But,  1 
kind  of  lost  it  when  I 
got  older. 

Rachel  Rum 
Secretary 

Well,  my  mother  is 
Catholic.  1  think  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  Catholiasm 
is  the  music.  Last 
night,  I  was  listening 
to  requiem  masses 
from  the  14th  and 
15th  century. 

Maria  Molina 
Chilean  Bookstore 
Qerk 

The  togetherness  of 
the  family.  The  way 
the  family  extends  out- 
side the  immediate  fa- 
mily, the  warmth 
from  other  people. 


Editorial 

Shattering  Myths  About  New  Immigrants 


This  past  summer,  the  United 
States  was  treated  to  a  five-day, 
star-studded  media  spectacle  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  tiber- 
ty.  With  all  the  patriotic  and  com- 
mercial fervor  that  could  be  mustered, 
corporate  America  unleashed  an  ela- 
borate extravaganza  of  self-congratu- 
lations celebrating  America's  history  of 
holding  open  the  door  for  "the  hud- 
dled masses"  of  the  world. 

Four  months  later,  our  nation's  lea- 
ders—and our  state's  voters — sent  out 
a  rather  different  message.  In  a  period 
of  just  two  days  in  November,  Cali- 
fornia voters  passed  the  "English-Only 
Amendment,"  declaring  English  the 
state's  official  language,  and  President 
Reagan  signed  the  Simpson-Rodino 
Act,  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  na- 
tion's immigration  laws  that  signals  a 
stepped-up  crackdown  on  illegal  immi- 
grants. 

This  month.  The  Tenderloin  Times 
is  joining  forces  with  another  neigh- 
borhood newspaper,  the  Mission  dis- 
trict's El  Tecolote,  to  produce  a  spe- 
cial issue  focusirxg  on  immigration  and 
immigrants — the  laws,  the  people  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

In  this  issue,  we  take  a  took  at 
some  of  the  new  residents  of  both  our 
neighborhoods  and  examine  the  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  the  culture 
of  our  communities  and  the  difficul- 
ties they  face  from  the  growing  anti- 
immigrant  mood  that  is  sweeping  this 
country. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  immi- 
grants and  refugees  are  faceless  "wet- 
backs" and  "boat  people,"  who  take 
their  jobs,  commit  crimes  or  live  off 
welfare. 

Too  often,  there  is  little  attempt  to 
understand  or  even  examine  the  com- 
plex factors  that  force  people  to  flee 
their  homes.  In  fact,  shattered  econo- 
mies, war  and  political  repression — 
often  connected  to  U.S.  policy — leave 
people  little  choice. 

What's  often  ignored  is  the  valuable 
work  and  services  performed  by  immi- 
grants, who  have  historically  played 
major  roles  in  building  America  and 
developing  its  wealth— from  the  build- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railroad  by 
Chinese  laborers  in  the  1860s  to  the 
harvesting  of  much  of  America's  food 
by  Hispanic  farmworkers  today. 

Along  the  way,  most  immigrants, 
particularly  people  of  color,  have  faced 
— and  continue  to  face — severe  exploi- 


tation: 

•  In  the  time  of  the  Gold  Rush, 
when  experienced  Latino  miners — who 
shared  their  skills  and  inventions  with 
other  49ers— were  rewarded  with  the 
Foreign  Miner's  Tax,  directly  specifi- 
cally at  them,  and  then  were  attacked 
and  run  out  of  both  San  Francisco 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Sierras. 

•  In  the  1910s  and  1920s,  when  Fili- 
pinos were  brought  to  California  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Chinese— who 
had  been  excluded  by  Congress — 
in  the  agricultural  fields,  where  they 
worked  for  penrues  and  were  shot  at 
when  they  tried  to  strike  for  better 
wages. 

•  In  the  1980s,  when  desperate  im- 
migrants, dislocated  from  their  homes 
by  war  and  economic  turmoil,  work 
for  a  pittance  in  order  to  survive — 
like  one  Mexican  man,  who  lives  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  because 
he  carmot  afford  a  home  on  the  $2  an 
hour  a  local  restaurant  pays  him. 

What's  also  overlooked  is  the  role 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  promoting 
conflict  and  war  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries and  creating  thousands  of  refu- 
gees. Or  the  activities  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations that  extract  wealth  from 
Third  World  countries,  leaving  ravaged 
economies,  widespread  poverty  and 
desperate  people. 

Would  the  number  of  Central  Ameri- 
can refugees  be  as  high  if  the  U.S. 
were  not  financing  the  contras  of 
Nicaragua,  the  bombing  of  civilians  in 
El  Salvador  or  the  ruthless  repression 
of  Guatemala? 

Would  as  many  Filipino  people  have 
left  their  abundant  island  home  were 
not  so  much  of  the  products  and  the 
profits  of  agricultural  development 
taken  out  of  the  country  by  U.S. 
corporations?  Of  if  the  U.S.  had  not 
for  two  decades  lavished  support  on  a 
pocket-lining  dictator? 

The  reality  of  continued  immigra- 
tion to  America  cannot  be  looked  at 
in  isolation  from  the  violent  upheaval 
and  economic  dislocation  that  engulf 
much  of  the  world. 

And  a  sane  immigration  and  refu- 
gee policy  carmot  be  built  upon  the 
bedrock  of  racist  stereotypes  that 
blame  the  immigrant  for  the  problems 
of  a  crazy  and  violent  world. 

We  hope  that  this  special  issue  will 
challenge  some  of  those  stereotypes 
and  show  the  human  face  behind  the 
media  images. 


letters 


Poetic  Law  Student 

Editors, 

Nguyen  Huu  Liem's  comments  on  the 
film  'Platoon"  constituted  a  beautihil  piece 
of  writing.  Readers  of  the  Times  would 
certainly  benefit  if  he  were  given  a  column 
in  which  to  regularly  express  his  thoughts. 
Mr.  Nguyen  is  a  poet;  let  us  hope  that 
legal  writing  instructors  at  Hastings  do  not 
damage  his  unique  talent. 

Randy  Shaw 


Ezeklel  Says  Hello 

Editors, 

Gone  but  I  hadn't  forgotten  you...  It 
seems  strange  living  in  Crescent  City, 
because  all  my  friends  reside  in  S.F.  May- 
be the  grass  wasn't  green  enough.  Seems 
there  aren't  enough  things  constructive  to 
do  but,  never  did  1  come  thinking  some- 
one would  hand  me  a  pot  of  gold.  Thai 
doesn't  mean  there  isn't  something  here  in 
Crescent  City.  Hoping  real  soon  to  send  in 
more  poetry  to  let  my  friends  know  I  am 
still  trying,  creating  more  poetry.  Just 
thought  I  would  say  hello  and  that  every- 
thing is  working  out  fine. 

Ezekiel  Ward 

P.O.  Box  1514     Crescent  City.  CA  95531 
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Britt  Nabs  TL  Voters' 
Club  Endorsement 


Harry  Britt  ponders  a  question  at  a 
Voters'  Club  meeting  last  month. 

by  Jeannie  Look 

An  enthusiastic  group  of  Tender- 
loin residents  gather^  at  the  509 
Club  last  month  for  a  "Cartdi- 
dates  Night"  sponsored  by  the  North 
of  Market  Voters  Club.  The  event  was 
supposed  to  be  a  chance  for  the  nei^- 
borhood  to  meet  top  candidates  for  the 
local  congressional  seat  left  vacant  after 
the  death  of  Congresswoman  Sala  Bur- 
ton. By  the  event's  end  however, 
disappointed  residents  had  met  only 
one  candidate. 

Supervisor  Harry  Britt  was  the  only 
one  of  five  invited  candidates  to  show 
up  and  was  rewarded  with  cheers  and 
appreciation  from  the  approximately 
60  people  attending.  Britt  also  walked 
away  with  the  Voters  Club's  official 
endorsement . 

Other  candidates  invited  to  attend 
included  Nancy  Pelosi  and  Supervi- 


sors Carol  Ruth  Silver,  Doris  Ward 
and  Bill  Maher. 

Pelosi  and  Maher  did  not  show  up 
or  send  a  representative.  Supervisor 
Silver  sent  a  representative  who  was 
greeted  coldly  by  the  audience  and 
barraged  with  questions  as  to  why 
Silver  did  not  make  an  appearance  her- 
self. 

Silver  finally  arrived  about  an  hour 
after  her  scheduled  time  but  everyone 
was  gone. 

Supervisor  Ward  also  arrived  late 
to  an  empty  room. 

Both  Ward  and  Silver  said  that  they 
wanted  to  attend  but  had  very  tight 
schedules  all  evening.  "I  messed  up," 
an  embarassed  Ward  later  admitted. 
"I  thought  this  was  starting  later." 

Silver  said  she  was  canvassing  the 
neighborhood  earlier  and  did  not  mean 
to  slight  the  people  of  the  Tenderloin. 

The  poor  showing  by  candidates 
upset  66-year-old  Tenderloin  resident 
Minnie  Frey.  "This  tells  me  that  most 
of  the  candidates  showed  little  interest 
in  us,"  she  said.  'They  should  visit 
the  people. 

"We  are  the  people  with  the  feelings 
and  we  are  the  people  who  elect  them. 
We  sacrifice  to  be  here,  and  we  should 
be  considered." 

Another  resident  was  a  little  more 
philosophical  about  the  event.  It's  im- 
portant for  the  community  to  hear  the 
candidates,"  commented  Christopher 
Lehtinen.  "But  it's  not  politically  fea- 
sible for  them  to  speak  to  everybody." 

Tenderloin  resident  Barry  Cooper 
thought  it  was  the  delinquent  candi- 
dates who  made  a  mistake  by  not 
coming.  'This  neighborhood  is  going 
to  make  a  good  show  in  this  election, " 
he  said.  Cooper  added  that  Britt  made 
a  good  impression  on  him  by  being 
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there.  "He  seemed  to  speak  from  the 
heart." 

Most  of  the  audience  seemed  to 
agree  as  Britt  responded  attentively  to 
each  question  the  enthused  audience 
asked. 

The  prepared  group  grilled  Britt  on 
topics  ranging  from  affordable  housir\g 
to  homebasing  the  USS  Missouri. 

Even  a  contingent  from  the  San 
Francisco  Union  of  the  Homeless  got 
a  promise  from  Britt  that  he  would 
bring  their  ideas  to  Congress  unth  him. 

Candidates  Night  organizer  Richard 
Allman  urged  Tenderloin  residents  to 
get  out  and  vote  in  the  special  elec- 
tion scheduled  for  April  7.  Anyone 
who  lives  in  the  5th  district  and  is 
a  registered  voter  can  go  to  the  poll- 
ing booths  set  up  at  City  Hall  and 
place  their  vote  any  work  day  up  to 
election  day. 


Job  Opening 


Fulltime  Associate  Editor 
for  The  Tenderloin  Times 


Send  rasumts  toi  Ttnderloin  Times. 
25  Taylor.  S.F..  CA.  94102 
Deadlinei  May  1.  1987 


Duties  Include  supervising  writers, 
wtning  and  edicing  stones  and  work- 
ing on  layout  and  production  of  itie 
newspaper. 


Tenants  Rise  Up 
Against  King  Edward 


by  Michelle  Hovet 

Tenants  at  the  King  Edward  apart- 
ments at  275  Turk  Street  have 
filed  a  lawsuit  against  their  build- 
ing's current  and  past  three  owners 
and  a  management  company  for  cau- 
sing them  to  live  in  what  the  tenants 
feel  are  grossly  substandard  conditions. 

The  buildirvg  has  changed  ownership 
several  times  in  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  currently  owned  by  L&F  Properties 
and  managed  by  Management  Equities. 

A  March  Tenderloin  Times  article 
reported  that  the  building  was  plagued 
by  rats,  filth  and  security  problems. 
In  February,  tenant  Teresa  Rodriguez 
began  to  organize  others  in  the  build- 
ing. Two  months  and  many  complaints 
later,  her  neighbor  Ron  Bennett  is 
asking,  "Why  are  the  rats  still  here?" 

"Apparently  the  new  owners  have 
made  some  improvement,  but  not 
enough,"  said  Randy  Shaw  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  which  is 
preparing  the  lawsuit  for  the  landlords' 
"intentional  malicious  failure  to  make 
repairs." 

Chuck  Coffman,  building  super- 
visor for  Management  Equities,  said: 
"Everything  has  been  fine.  lalk  to  the 
tenants  and  you  will  find  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  building."  When 
asked  what  changes  had  been  made, 
Coffman  said,  "I  can't  give  you  any 
specifics  on  that  at  this  time, "  but  said 
that  the  police  department  had  been 


notified  of  the  security  problems. 

"What  they've  done  is  put  a  few 
lightbulbs  in,  "  said  Ron  Bennett.  He 
showed  The  Times  a  new,  smaller  gar- 
bage chute  door  which  is  part  of  the 
pest  control  program.  'That  is  sup- 
posed to  help  the  rat  (problem),  "  he 
said,  adding  that  the  heavier  door  of 
the  chute  made  it  difficult  to  open  to 
empty  his  trash. 

Both  Bennett  and  Rodriguez  voiced 
concern  over  safety  problems  in  the 
building.  Rodriguez  said  the  base- 
ment laundry  room  is  used  as  a  "shoot- 
ing gallery  "  by  junkies  off  the  street. 
"Sometimes  you  can  see  the  blood  on 
the  wall  from  them  sticking  the  needles 
in,"  she  said.  Bennett  said  he  sees 
'prostitution  and  drug  dealing  going 
on  very  openly  in  the  hall." 

A  follow-up  tour  by  TTie  Tenderloin 
Times  revealed  an  unlocked  lobby 
door,  over  a  dozen  your\g  children 
playing  in  the  hall,  carpets  that  smelled 
of  urine,  and  basement  storage  rooms 
with  people  livirxg  in  them. 

Coffman  was  unaware  of  the  storage 
rooms  being  rented  as  apartments  in 
the  basement  and  said,  "The  previous 
owner  must  have  done  that." 

The  lawsuit  is  asking  for  punitive 
damages  for  emotional  distress  and 
the  difference  between  the  rent  the 
tenants  are  paying  and  what  the  units 
are  actually  worth. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  money," 
said  Rodriguez.  "I  just  want  a  decent 
place  to  live." 


Neighborhood  Clinic  to  Close 


by  Karen  Felker 

Central  Aid  Station,  the  city's  only 
24-hour  emergency  medical  cli- 
nic except  for  General  Hospital, 
may  soon  be  closing  up  at  night  as  a 
result  of  a  unanimous  action  taken  last 
month  by  the  city's  Health  Commission. 

The  commissioners  approved  a  health 
department  plan  to  close  the  clinic  at 
midnight  each  night,  while  increasing 
the  daytime  staff  of  nurses,  physicians 
and  social  workers  to  provide  broader 
services.  The  changes  would  save  the 
city  $250,000  a  year. 

Bob  Walters,  the  diruc's  head  nurse, 
presented  the  case  for  closure,  telling 
the  commission  that  an  average  of  12 
patients  a  night  are  seen  after  mid- 
night, most  of  whom  could  use  the 
clinic  during  the  day.  He  said  the  cli- 
nic would  gear  up  an  education  pro- 
gram to  prepare  clients  for  the  new 
hours. 

The  clinic  is  used  primarily  by 
homeless  people  and  by  low-income 
residents  of  the  Tenderloin.  Some  Ten- 
derloin health  advocates  have  expressed 
concern  that  homeless  people  would 


lose  access  to  important  health  services 
if  the  clinic  were  to  close  at  night 
and  would  have  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  for 
night  treatment. 

The  only  Tenderloin  representative 
to  speak  at  the  hearing  was  Brad  Paul 
of  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition, who  said  he  was  not  fully  fa- 
miliar with  the  plan  but  "did  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  disagreement"  with 
what  he  heard  discussed  at  the  hearing. 

The  commission  directed  that  the 
clinic  continue  to  stay  open  at  night 
until  alternate  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  blood  and  urine  testing  of 
people  arrested  by  police  on  suspicion 
of  drunk  driving.  Additionally,  a  coun- 
seling service  for  victims  of  sexual 
assault,  currently  housed  at  the  clinic 
but  now  seeking  new  quarters,  needs 
to  complete  its  move. 

"There  is  no  way  that  these  services 
are  not  going  to  be  missed.  They  have 
to  be  relocated,"  said  Commissioner 
Richard  Sanchez.  Calling  for  a  report 
on  the  intended  changes,  he  said,  'Un- 
til we  find  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions, there  will  be  no  closure. ' 
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Nicaragua!!  || 
Ambassador  * 
Brings  Plea 
For  Peace 
To  Tenderloin 

by  Clair  Whitmer 


Nicaragua's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  came  to  the 
Tenderloin  last  month  and  told 
an  enthusiastic  sell-out  crowd  at  Glide 
Memorial  Church  that  United  States 
funding  of  the  Contra  rebels  is  the  only 
obstacle  to  peace  in  her  country. 

"If  there  is  no  more  financing  of 
the  Contras,  the  war  will  end,"  Am- 
bassador Nora  Astorga  said. 

Astorga  was  warmly  received  by 
the  huge  audience  which  gave  her  a 
standing  ovation.  More  than  200  peo- 
ple were  turned  away  from  the  event, 
which  was  held  amidst  tight  security 
caused  by  three  bomb  threats  phoned 
in  to  the  church. 

Outside,  a  group  of  anti<ommunist, 
pro-Contra  demonstrators  marched 
in  protest  of  Astorga  and  the  event 
and  chanted  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
inside. 

Educated  as  a  corporate  lawyer, 
Astorga  joined  the  Sandinista  under- 
ground and  eventually  took  to  the 
hills  as  a  guerilla  fighting  for  the  over- 
throw of  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza. 
She  gained  notoriety  after  the  1979  slay- 
ing of  a  Somoza  general  took  place  in 
her  bedroom. 

Because  of  that  incident,  the  United 
States  in  1984  refused  to  accept  her 
appointment  as  Nicaragua's  ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.S.  and  on  other  occasions 
denied  her  permission  to  enter  the 
country . 

Astorga  said  the  $40  million  the 


Civic  Center  Residence  to 
Double  as  Hostel 


Ambassador  Nora  Astorga  spoke  to 
enthusiastic  supporters  Inside  Glide 
Church. 

Reagan  administration  will  soon  be 
sending  to  the  Contras  will  cause  more 
grief  and  civilian  bloodshed  in  her 
country  and  will  wreak  continued  ha- 
voc on  Nicaragua's  economy.  Almost 
10,000  civilians  and  over  5,000  sol- 
diers have  been  killed  during  the  last 
six  years  of  Contra  warfare,  she  said. 

San  Francisco  Supervisor  Nancy 
Walker  emceed  the  event  and  blasted 
the  Reagan  administration  for  con- 
tinuing to  finance  the  expensive  war 
effort.  "Every  year,  while  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  increased,  money  for  domes- 
tic services  is  cut,"  Walker  said. 

Astorga  seemed  touched  by  the  warm 
reception  the  large  audience  gave  her. 
"The  (Reagan  administration)  does 
not  represent  the  beautiful  people  I've 
met,"  she  said 
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. . .  While  pro-contra  demonstrators  picketed  outside' 
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187  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Office  hours:  Mon-Fri  9  am-6  pm  &  Sat  9  am-4  pm 

We  accept  Medi-Cal  and  most  insurance  plans.  Sliding  scale 
fees/Drop-in  appointments. 

Call  for  thore  information. 


by  Carol  Wong 

After  two  years  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties at  the  Gvic  Center  Resi- 
dence, the  management  says  it 
may  have  to  rent  rooms  to  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Hostels  to  keep  out  of  the 
red. 

Over  the  last  year,  close  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  rooms  in  the  209-unit  resi- 
dential hotel  at  44  McAllister  Street 
have  sat  vacant. 

"We  need  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  the  building,"  said  LaMarr  Fields, 
acting  director  of  the  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation 
(TNDC),  which  owns  CCR. 

The  CCR  tenants  association  has 
approved  the  plan;  the  TNDC  board 
of  directors  will  make  its  decision  in 
April . 

A  non-profit  organization,  TNDC 
is  exempt  from  the  city's  residential 
hotel  conversion  ordinance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, covered  by  Tenderloin  zoning 
controls,  which  outlaw  new  tourist 
hotels  in  the  district  and  prohibit  com- 
mercial use  above  the  ground  floor. 

"As  the  code  is  written,  they  would 
have  a  problem,"  said  Betsy  Bateson 
of  the  city  planning  department.  "If 
they're  tourist  hotel  units,  they're  not 
allowed  in  the  district.  My  interpre- 
tation is  that  since  tourist  hotels  are 
prohibited,  they  couldn't  convert  those 
units." 

"We're  not  dealing  with  tourists, 
but  transients,"  said  Carol  Foerster, 
TNDC  property  manager.  "This  is 
simply  a  short-term  proposal  to  help 
us  and  to  help  (the  tenants)." 

Under  the  plan,  the  hostel  would 
rent  19  rooms  on  the  co-ed  second  and 
third  floors  of  CCR  at  $250  per  room, 
per  month,  for  six  months,  beginning 
in  May.  Hostel  guests — 70  percent  of 
whom  are  from  foreign  countries — 
would  pay  $9.75  a  day  and  would  be 
limited  to  three-day  stays. 

Six  CCR  tenants  were  asked  to 


in  short 


Senior  Alert 


Proposed  revisions  in  the  Older 
Americans'  Act  have  caused  great  con- 
cern among  senior  citizens  and  social 
service  providers  who  fear  that  these 
changes  could  harm  existing  programs 
and  could  raise  the  eligibility  for  some 
services  from  60  up  to  70  years  of 
age.  Those  most  affected  would  be  low 
income  and  minority  elders. 

The  Older  Americans'  Act  was  es- 
tablished in  1965  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  elders  for 
health,  education  and  supportive  ser- 
vices. 

There  will  be  a  community  meet- 
ing to  discuss  this  issue  on  Wednes- ' 
day,  April  15  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Senior 
Activities  Center  at  360  Fourth  Street. 
Speakers  include  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos,  Senior  Senator  Moira  Jackson 
from  the  California  Senior  Legislature 
and  senior  activist  Shirley  Bierly. 

Older  Americans'  Act  programs  are 
federally -funded  services  which  in- 
clude senior  nutrition  programs,  home 
delivered  meals,  senior  centers,  a  fe- 
derally supplemented  employment  pro- 
gram, legal  services,  transportation 
and  in^iome  supportive  services.  These 
services  would  be  affected  by  the 
pending  revisions  in  the  act.  For  more 
information  call  777-2677  or  621-4092. 

Sounds  of  the  Tenderloin  to 
Air  on  Radio 

"Spare  a  little  change  so  I  can  fly  to 
Venus  to  visit  my  mother-ln-lawT"  are 
among  the  words  of  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents and  street  dwellers  recorded  in 
"Audiographs:  Songs  from  the  Tender- 
loin," a  27-minute  radio  program  by 


voluntarily  move  from  their  second 
or  third  floor  rooms  to  other  floors, 
at  the  same  rent,  to  make  room  for 
the  hostel  dwellers. 

Two  tenants  refused  to  move,  ac- 
cording to  hotel  manager  Bob  Hawes. 

Third  floor  resident  LaShelle  Bonds, 
not  one  of  those  asked  to  move,  said, 
"i  don't  really  care,  as  long  as  1  don't 
have  to  give  up  my  room." 

Lyle  Eirish,  who  also  lives  on  the 
third  floor,  said  he  is  skeptical  about 
the  management's  intentions.  'They're 
insulting  our  intelligence.  Maybe  next 
year  they'll  ask  for  rooms  on  other 
floors  and  make  (the  hotel)  into  a 
completely  tourist  hotel." 

On  the  other  hand,  senior  citizen 
Mary  Morow  said:  "I  think  it's  a  fine 
idea.  We'll  be  getting  some  young 
people  in  the  place." 

Last  summer  TTsIDC  rented  out  ap- 
proximately 40  rooms  to  the  hostel 
for  several  weeks  because  their  Fort 
Mason  center — with  160  beds  for  tra- 
vellers— was  full. 

Fields  attributes  the  hotel's  financial 
problems  to  risir\g  insurance  costs  and 
a  changing  housing  market. 

The  hotel  was  built  in  1923  as  a 
dormitory  with  community  bathrooms 
and  dining  facilities  for  single  work- 
ing women  and  immigrants  from 
Europe. 

The  hotel's  small  rooms  are  less  at- 
tractive to  today's  Tenderloin  residents, 
especially  Southeast  Asian  families. 
Fields  said. 

He  also  said  that  the  inconvenience 
and  unsightliness  of  construction  work 
at  CCR  and  the  Dorothy  Day  build- 
ing next  door  possibly  deterred  poten- 
tial residents. 

Although  Fields  said  that  TNDC 
may  have  to  change  its  marketing 
strategy,  he  also  said,  "We  have  no 
intention  of  making  the  hotel  a  tourist 
hotel." 

"We  want  to  keep  affordable  hou- 
sing on  the  market." 

Earwax  Productions  of  San  Francisco. 
It  takes  to  the  national  airwaves  via 
satellite  in  April  and  can  be  heard 
locally  on  KPFA  94.1  on  April  5  at 
7:30  p.m.  and  April  13  at  12  noon. 

"Songs  from  the  Tenderloin"  is  a 
"docu-song"  comprised  of  interviews 
with  homeless  and  unemployed  resi- 
dents of  the  streets  of  the  Tenderloin. 
"Audiographs"  are  condensed  and 
dramatized  audio  portraits  set  in  song- 
like structures  that  "intensify  the  in- 
herent musicality  of  original  interview 
recordings,  "  according  to  Earwax  pro- 
ducers. 

Celebrate  Spring! 

On  Saturday,  April  4  there  will  be 
a  Spring  Festival  in  Boeddeker  Park 
from  10  to  4  p.m.  to  celebrate  Lao 
and  Cambodian  New  Year.  Sponsored 
by  the  Southeast  Asian  Committee  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, the  event  will  feature  several 
Southeast  Asian  bands,  traditional 
dancing,  games,  crafts  and  food. 

Then  on  April  11,  the  Lao  com- 
munity will  celebrate  New  Year  with 
Buddhist  blessings  and  traditional 
entertainment  and  a  45-minute  video- 
tape, '  Journey  to  Laos "  from  10  to  4 
at  the  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate,  2nd 
floor.  On  April  18  there  will  be  a 
fundratsing  scholarship  partly  for  Lao 
school  children  starting  at  7  p.m.  at 
1052  Geary.  Sponsored  by  Lao  Seri, 
there  will  be  dancing  to  a  Lao  band, 
food  and  traditional  music.  Admission 
is  $5. 

The  Cambodian  community  will 
hold  its  New  Year  celebration  on 
April  18th  at  Booker  T.  Washington 
School  at  Presidio  and  Sutter  with  a 
traditional  ceremony  in  the  morning, 
Cambodian  classical  dancing  and  a 
disco  party  in  the  evening. 
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Broken  Elevator  Traps  Frail  Seniors  for  Months 


Too  sick  to  climb  the  stairs.  Mentone  tenant  John  Parker  hasn't  left  his  room 
in  months. 


C&H  LIQUORS 


201  Jones 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


776-9285 

Abe  Eid,  Proprietor 
Store  Hours:  9AM-11PM 


•  All  Domestic  Brands  of  Cigarettes 
Carton— $8.49  +  tax    Pack— $1.03  +  tax 

•  Money  Orders— $.49  each 

Free  when  you  cash  your  check! 

•  Discount  Liquor,  Beer  &  Wine 

•  Delicatessen  Items  &  Sandwiches 
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□  Milk  —  Vj  gallon  —  only  $.99 
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elevator  is  not  working. 

According  to  Randy  Shaw  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  who  is 
representing  the  tenants,  the  elevator 
hasn't  stopped  at  the  second  and  sixth 
floors  since  December,  and  from  mid- 
February  until  the  third  week  in  March, 
there  was  no  service  at  all. 

This  caused  a  real  problem  for  some 
of  the  tenants,"  said  Shaw,  adding 
that  on  February  20,  the  state  shut 
down  the  elevator  completely  for  safe- 
ty reasons. 

On  Tuesday,  March  17,  two  days 
before  the  lawsuit  was  to  be  filed,  the 
elevator  began  to  work.  Thursday, 
the  city  lifted  the  "red  tag"  prohibi- 
ting operation  of  the  elevator.  When  it 
broke  down  again  on  Friday,  Shaw 
let  Patel  know  that  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  would  be  obtained  the 
following  Monday  ordering  Patel  to 
immediately  fix  the  elevator.  Saturday, 
the  elevator  was  repaired. 

"Basically  the  problem  is  that  the 
elevator  is  very  uru-eliable,"  said  Heidi 
Swarts,  a  tenant  organizer  with  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

The  elevator  was  down  for  three 
or  four  months.  When  that  happened 


I  would  go  out  once  a  week,"  said 
Paul  Swarm,  70,  who  lives  three  floors 
up  from  Parker  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Mentone.  He  has  bad  feet  from 
arthritis  and  can  hardly  walk  during 
flare-ups. 

Swarm  said  he  sometimes  "bribed" 
someone  to  bring  him  food  but  didn't 
like  it  because  "when  I  buy  fruit  and 
vegetables  I  like  to  do  that  myself." 

For  Parker,  being  in  his  room  for 
two  months  is  "'not  too  good.  1  like  to 
gel  outside  and  see  things  and  get 
fresh  air." 

Patel  was  at  the  Mentone  for  a 
brief  visit  on  Friday,  March  20.  When 
asked  if  he  knew  the  person  with  ar- 
thritis on  the  sixth  floor,  or  the  person 
with  Parkinson's  disease  on  the  third 
floor,  he  said:  "1  don't  know  anyone 
in  this  building.  Call  my  lawyer." 
When  asked  about  the  non-working 
elevator,  he  asked  The  Times  to  leave. 

Meanwhile,  John  Parker  rests  in  bed 
and  talks  about  going  home  to  Tennes- 
see. He  doesn't  see  the  point  in  moving 
to  another  hotel  because,  he  says,  they 
are  all  getting  bad.  He  has  his  doubts 
that  the  elevator  will  stay  working. 

"After  this  all  dies  down  again, 
things  will  be  the  same." 


Unique  Home  for 
Homeless  Threatened 


"hofline  hotels"  for  a  couple  days  at  a 
time  and  then  must  move. 

At  its  height,  the  program  had  41 
clients  from  several  different  agencies 
led  by  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society, 
which  obtained  Jesuit  volunteers  to 
help  staff  the  hotel  and  work  with  the 
clients.  "We  had  a  waiting  list  all  the 
time,"  remembers  Kym  Valadez,  a 
counselor  with  Swords  to  Plowshares, 
a  veterans'  service  agency. 

Today,  there  are  orily  33  clients 
and  Valadez,  whose  office  is  around 
the  comer,  is  the  orJy  social  worker 
who  regularly  visits  the  clients.  Just 
two  agencies — Swords  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Support  Services — have  clients 
in  the  hotel. 

Just  why  the  program  has  fallen 
apart  depends  on  who  is  asked. 

'The  program  is  failing  because  the 
social  service  providers  have  pulled 
out  of  it,"  said  Ray  Sullivan,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services.  "Without  active  full- 
time  participation,  there  (can)  be  no 
program." 

But  the  service  providers  say  it  is 
(ailing  because  the  city  has  been  un- 
willing to  commit  the  resources  that 
would  allow  the  program  to  work. 

Joe  Cronin,  the  administrator  for 
San  Francisco  Support  Services,  says 
city  officials  approached  him  last  sum- 
mer, asking  if  his  agency  could  take 
over  the  program  but  then  balked  at 
the  $53,000  price  tag  for  social  workers 
that  Cronin  gave  them.  In  January, 
he  said,  officials  told  him  no  money 
was  available. 

The  city  is  now  reviewing  the  pro- 
gram and  is  also  looking  for  a  new, 
cheaper  site  to  house  it.  It  has  also 
made  no  commitment  to  fund  the 
needed  staff. 

Despite  the  problems  the  program 
has  experienced,  Valadez  says  she 
thinks  it  is  worth  saving  simply  be- 
cause there  aren't  enough  services  for 
the  city's  homeless. 

'The  fact  that  it  offers  people  some 
place  to  stay  and  someone  to  talk  to 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world," 
she  said. 

Linda,  a  resident  of  the  hotel  since 
1985,  agrees.  '1  know  a  few  people 
(here).  It's  safe,"  she  says.  But  mainly, 
her  situation  has  improved  over  the 
last  two  years,  "by  not  being  out  on 
the  street." 


Vietnam  Vet  George  Dawson  has  found 
a  home  at  the  1 6th  Street  Hotel  It  may 
not  last  for  long. 


by  Sepideh  Ghadishah 

The  room  is  small  and  gets  its 
share  of  roaches  but  for  Tom,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  who  has  lived 
in  it  since  last  December,  this  room  at 
the  16th  Street  Hotel  is  more  than  just 
another  place  to  sleep. 

"Here,  I  feel  more  like  a  tenant  than 
a  client,"  he  says.  "This  is  more  of  a 
home  than  a  hotel. " 

But  Tom  and  30  other  residents  of 
the  16th  Street  Hotel  may  soon  lose 
their  home  because  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  say  they 
can  no  longer  subsidize  the  residents' 
rents  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
few  years. 

Founded  in  1984,  the  hotel  was  con- 
ceived as  the  site  of  a  model  program 
that  would  provide  a  stable,  suppor- 
tive home  environment  for  troubled 
homeless  people  who  had  problems  in 
the  city's  shelters  and  had  difficulty 
negotiating  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
system. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  an  alternative  for  its 
residents  to  the  city's  homeless  merry- 
go-round  where  people  get  housed  in 


RVENTS/ARTS 

Tenderloin  Talent  on 
Parade  for  Women's  Day 
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by  Michelle  Hovet 


n  ex-hippie  singing  the  blues,  a 
handful  of  Cambodian  grade 
school  children  and  a  North 
Beach  do-wop'  duo  were  all  part  of 
the  entourage  that  brought  entertain- 
ment to  more  than  50  Tenderloin  cele- 
brants of  International  Women's  Day 
last  month  at  333  Turk  Street. 

Wearing  a  bright  yellow  shirt  and 
playing  1940s'  standards  on  the  piano, 
neighborhood  resident  Chuck  Haisley 
brought  the  first  hint  of  the  diversity 
of  talent  showcased  in  the  event, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center,  Refugee 
Women's  Program,  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation 
and  the  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center. 

Robin  Young,  a  San  Francisco  per- 
former of  nine  years,  recalled  her  hip- 
pie days  with  the  song  Haight  Street 
Shuffle"  in  the  second  act.  She  sang 
folksy  blues  with  lines  like  'I'm  lea- 
ving in  the  morning  but  I  don't  know 
where  to  go. ..the  man  I've  been  living 
with  for  20  years  don't  want  me  any- 
more.' 

"Let's  give  a  big  hand  to  ourselves, 
it  being  International  Women's  Day. 
Aren't  we  great?"  asked  Cypress  Fant- 
roy  as  she  began  her  set.  A  self- 
described  lover  of  love  songs  who 
loves  women,  Fantroy  borrowed  an 
acoustic  guitar  to  pwrform  "Special 
Times,  "  a  song  she  wrote  because  her 
guitar  is  in  the  pawn  shop. 

Cambodian  children  from  the  Refu- 
gee Women's  Program  were  next.  They 
decided  at  the  last  minute  to  eliminate 
a  rendition  of  the  alphabet  from  their 
act  and  concentrated  on  singing  a  song 
in  Cambodian  about  good  students. 
The  song  stressed  the  importamce  of 
hard  work,  behaving  and  not  talking 
about  money. 

After  the  be-bop  of  Sweet  Amnesia, 
a  duo  from  North  Beach,  the  program 
shifted  into  another  cultural  gear  with 
a  teenage  Lao-Mien  dance  quartet. 
When  asked  if  they  had  a  name  for 
their  group,  Teresa  Sae  Lee  said,  "We 
just  dance,  we  don't  give  names  to  it. " 

They  danced,  in  the  traditional 
Mien  way,  with  weaving  hands  and 
slowly  treading  feet.  Surina  Saeteum, 
Teresa  Sae  Lee,  Mona  Sae  Lee,  and 
Jenny  Saeteum,  all  15  and  cousins, 
said,  "Sometimes  we  go  to  our  dances, 
but  we  don't  dance  Mien." 

Burghardt  Dubois  Jr.,  a  neighbor- 
hood favorite,  ended  with  her  'Ten- 
derloin Blues, "  which  included  the 
line,  "My  Social  Security  check  didn't 
come  in  the  mail  today."  Originally 
planning  a  juggling  parody  using  cro- 
chet balls  under  her  shirt,  she  changed 
her  act  at  the  last  minute  because  of 
the  children  in  the  audience.  "I  Wouldn't 


A small 
dusty 
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crowd  gathered  in  the 
depths  of  McDonald's 
■Bookstore  on  Turk  Street  last 
month  to  hear  beat  poet  Jack  Miche- 
line  read  his  poetry,  punctuated  by 
urmamed  musical  introductions  and 
interludes  from  New  York  Bob  Feld- 
man's  tenor  saxophone. 

"I  don't  like  the  word  poem,  be- 
cause a  poem  can  be  anything.  This  is 
a  poetic  statement,"  said  Micheline. 
The  old  bookstore,  with  its  yellowing 
copies  of  Life  magazine  and  aging 
tomes  of  prose  and  poetry,  was  not 
an  inappropriate  place  for  a  poet  of 
a  by-gone  era  to  read  his  work. 

"We're  not  here  to  prove  that  we 
have  talent, "  said  Micheline.  Head 
shaking,  pacing  a  short  path  back  and 
forth,  Micheline  read  his  mostly  angry 
and  cynical,  but  now  predictable  and 
dated,  beat-era  poetry,  hitting  each 
syllable  hard,  closing  each  line  with  a 
snap  of  the  fingers. 

His  most  moving  poems  were  "Jen- 
ny Lee"  and  "The  Ballad  of  Benny 
Rhodes,  number  six -five-nine-four- 
three, "  both  about  everyday  people 
caught  in  the  system. 

"You  never  had  a  chance  /  Standing 
on  a  comer  /  In  the  belly  of  Harlem  / 
And  the  horns  are  blowing  crazy. 
Jenny  Lee. " 

Perhaps  Micheline  has  become  a 
character  in  one  of  his  poems. 


LITTLE  HENRY'S 

Italian  and  Seafood 


"Sweet  Amnesia,"  crooned  to  the  crowd 
at  TL  Women's  Day  celebration  last 
month. 

perform  Cole  Porter's  Xove  for  Sale' 
in  front  of  kids.  They're  smarter  than 
you  think." 


Beat  Poet  Raps, 
Sax  Man  Blow 

by  Deborah  Berger 


Beer  &  Wine 
Breakfast  &  Lunch  &  Dinner 

Spaghetti  Meat  Sauce  with  Mushroom   $3.95 

Spaghetti  Baby  Clams    4.25 

Red  or  White 

Lasagna  (Baked)   4.25 

Fettucine  Al  Pesto    3.95 

Fettucine  Al  Fredo    3.75' 

Cream  Sauce 

Fettucine  Delia  Casa    4.95 

Bacon.  Mushroom.  Peas. 
Cheese  White  Cream  Sauce 

Linguini  Baby  Clams    4.25 

Red  or  White 

Half  Ravioli/Half  Spaghetti    3.95 

Italian  Sausage  Spaghetti    4.25 

Eggplant  Parmigiana    4.95 

Linguini  Baby  Clam  with  Pesto    4.95 


280  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Reservation  #:  (415)  776-0327 

Mon-Sat:  7am-9pm    Sun:  llam-9pm 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  111 

New  China  Restaurant 
272  McAllister  Street 
M-F:  6:30  a.m.— 6:30  p.m. 
Sat.:  7:00  a.m.— 3:00  p.m. 
Closed  Sunday 
552-6188 


L 


ooking  for  fast  food  at  a  cheap 
price  in  the  Chinese  style?  Chi- 
'nese  food  lovers,  your  answer 
has  been  sitting  across  from  the  library 
for  3  years,  in  The  New  China  Res- 
taurant. New  China  has  expertly  com- 
bined a  fast  food  concept  with  a  good 
food  mentality. 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop—Ncnv  Open  Every  Day 


MON 


TUES 


WED 


THU 


FRI 


SAT 


SUN 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.55       Turkey  ala  King    $2.90 

$3.95       Pol  Roast    $3.30 

$4.00       Roast  Loin  of  Pork    $3.35 

$3.80      Beef  Stew    $3.15 

$3.80      Turkey    $3.15 

$4.00       Short  Ribs    $3.35 

$3.80      Stuffed  Bell  Pepper    $3.15 

$3.95       Corned  Beef    $3.30 

$3.80  Meatball  &  Spaghetti  ....  $3.15 

$3.95       Corned  Beef    $3.30 

$3.80      Baked  Ham    $3.15 

$3.80      Cod  Fish    $3.15 

$3.80       Turkey    $3.15 

$6.20       Prime  Rib    $5.50 

$3.80      Tenderloin  Tips    $3.15 

$6.20       Prime  Rib    $5.50 

$4.00       Bar-B-Q  Pork    $3.35 

$3.80      Meal  Loaf    $3.15 

$4.05       Leg  of  Lamb    $3.40 

Wine  or  Beer    $1.25 


250  Hyde  Street  S.F.  CA.  94102  (415)  441-4884 
lack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

New  Business  Hours:  6  AM-11  PM 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.95       Cross  Rib    $3.30 

$6.20       Prime  Rib    $5.50 

$4.05      Chicken  Fried  Sleak    $3.50 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Sleak) 

$3.80       Ham  Sleak  wilh  Fruit    $3.15 

$4.05      Veal  Cullels    $3.50 

$3.65       Sausage  with  Fruit    $3.00 

$4.05       Pork  Chops    $3.50 

$3.80      Western  Omelette    $3.15 

$3.60      Liver  &  Onions    $2.95 

$3.80       Ground  Round  Sleak    $3.15 

$3.60       Roast  Chicken    $2.95 

Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  lea  &  dessert. 

We  Serve  Good  Breakfast,  Lunch  &  Dinner 
and  at  a  Good  Price  too! 


As  you  walk  in,  all  the  daily  lun- 
cheon specials  are  displayed  cafeteria- 
style  in  front  of  you.  Each  day  features 
eight  selections.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  Choose  any  two  dishes:  $3.20. 
Any  three  dishes:  $3.75.  The  King 
Plate  (any  four)  is  $4.25. 

In  addition,  you  can  order  any  one 
of  twenty-seven  rice  plates  (cooked  to 
order)  for  a  mere  $3.20.  Chow  meins 
and  chow  funs  are  also  cooked  to  or- 
der and  cost  $3.20.  If  none  of  the 
above  suit  you,  there  are  fresh  meat 
sandwiches  (for  example,  fresh  baked 
ham)  for  $2.50,  and  eight  varieties  of 
Won  Ton  soups,  from  $2.20  to  $3.35. 
Breakfast — meat,  eggs,  and  potatoes — 
costs  $2.95.  Pancakes  are  $1.35. 

How  can  a  restaurant  in  San  Fran- 
cisco stay  in  business  with  such  rea- 
sonable prices?  New  China  does  it  by 
offering  quality  food  quickly  enough 
to  serve  a  large  number  of  people  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  Between  12:00 
and  1:30  each  weekday  the  restaurant 
is  crowded,  but  the  line  moves  quickly. 
I  prefer  to  go  in  at  11:30  and  beat  the 
crowd.  Service  to  go  is  top-notch  here 
(food  is  packaged  and  then  placed  in 
a  plastic  carry-out  bag). 

I  recently  chose  three  items  for 
$3.75 — which  got  me  broccoli  beef, 
fried  rice  and  egg  foo  yung — a  whop- 
ping meal  I  shared  with  a  friend.  The 
broccoli  beef  is  especially  delicious, 
(you  can  also  choose  asparagus)  and 
the  egg  foo  yung  is  a  rich,  browm 
pancake  filled  with  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables; mixing  it  with  the  brown  gravy 
of  the  broccoli  beef  made  it  even  bet- 
ter. 

The  food  is  steaming  hot,  aromatic, 
delicious  and  priced  right.  New  China 
is  clean  but  undecorative.  Emphasis 
is  on  food  and  service. 

If  I  were  to  encapsulate  my  review 
into  a  fortune  cookie,  it  would  read: 
"You  will  find  a  nice  Chinese  restau- 
rant at  which  to  eat.  It  will  be  called 
New  China." 


April,  1987 
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calendar 


compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 
Monday 

Craft  Classes:  For  seniors.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  48]  O'Farrell.  9:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Daily  Meal:  For  seniors.  Turk  St.  Corps, 
240  Turk  St.  Sign  up  9:30  a.m.  everyday, 
meal  at  noon.  Donation  requested. 
Vegetarian  Meals:  One  Mind  Temple,  351 
Divisadero,  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays,  2:30  p.m.  Free. 
Homeless  Rap  Group:  Tenderloin  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  3-5  p.m.  Free. 
Program  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center,  5  p.m.  Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy,  Mon- 
day thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,    146  Leavenworth.  7-10 
p.m.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee:  295 

Eddy,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday,  10:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Music  Theory  for  Seniors:  Bach  to  Berlin, 
Downtown  Senior  Center,  461  O'Farrell. 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilting  Group: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials.  Doro- 
thy Day  Community  Residence,  54  McAl- 
lister, 1-3  p.m.  Information:  558-8759. 
Free. 

Women's  Group:  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  3-4  p.m.  Free. 
Meditation:  Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden 
Gate,  4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Activities  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gale,  5  p.m.  Free. 
S.F.  Writer's  Workshop:  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  7  p.m.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee:  295 

Eddy,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday,  April  14th 
and  28th,  10:30  a.m.  Free. 


Wednesday 

Rhythm  Band:  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell.  10:45  a.m.  Seniors  only. 
North  of  Market  Housing  Committee: 
308  Eddy  St.,  Southeast  Asian  Subcom- 
mittee: 10:30  a.m..  Residential  Hotel 
Subcommittee:  1 1  a.m. 
Wednesday  Matinee:  Movies,  games  and 
refreshments.  North  of  Market  Senior  Ser- 
vices, 333  Turk,  2nd  Floor,  2:15-4:30 
p.m.  Information:  626-7000.  Sponsored  by 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders.  Free. 
Survival  Writing  and  Job  Search  Skills: 
Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5  p.m. 
Free. 

Tenderloin  Writers'  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Amateur  Theatre:  Tale  Spinners  Theatre, 
177  Diamond  at  18th.  Ongoing  auditions 
and  rehearsals,  2-4  p.m.  All  ages.  Infor- 
mation: 861-2415. 

Thursday 

Spanish  Class:  For  seniors.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  10:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Art  Class:  Open  to  all  adults.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  1:00  p.m. 
Free. 

More  A-A:  Meeting,  333  Turk,  3  p.m. 
Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Independent  Living  Skills:  Self  Help  Cen- 
ter, 191  Golden  Gate,  3  p.m.  Free. 
Gay  Men's  Rap  Group:  Self  Help  Cen- 
ter, 6:30  p.m.  Free. 


Friday 

Women's  Meeting:  Seniors  only.  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'FarrefT,  9:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Personal  Management  Program:  For  blind 
and  low  vision  seniors.  Rose  Resnick  Cen- 
ter for  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1299  Bush. 
1  st  and  3rd  Friday,  1 1  a.m.  Transpor- 
tation available.  Information:  441-1980. 
Fr«e. 

Wine,  Weed  and  Speed:  Drug  informa- 
tion rap  group.  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  4  p.m.  Free. 


Saturday 

Preschool  Storytime:  Songs,  games,  stories 
and  poetry  for  children,  ages  3-5.  Main 
Library.  Children's  Room,  1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
I  p.m.  Free. 

Special  Events 
Thursday,  April  2 

Charlie  Chaplin  Comedies:  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  Noon.  Every  Thursday  in 
April.  Free. 

Friday,  April  3 

Theatre:  "Dark  Voices"  by  Paul  Codiga, 
Hatley  Martin,  41  Powell,  8  p.m.  $7.  Also 
April  4.  392-1015, 

Saturday,  April  4 

Theatre:  "Fear  of  Worms"  Hyena  Caba- 
ret presentation.  Blue  Bear  Theatre,  Fort 
Mason,  BIdg.  D  $5.  Also  April  5,  11,  12. 
658-5191, 

Spring  Festival:    To  celebrate  Southeast 
Asian  New  Year,  Boeddeker  Park,  10-4 
p.m.  Open  to  all,  rain  date— April  25,  Free. 
Sunday,  April  5 

Radio  Show:  "Audiographs:  Songs  from 
the  Tenderloin,"  a  27-minute  musical  piece 
comprised  of  interviews  with  homeless 
and  unemployed  residents  of  the  Tender- 
loin. 7:30  p.m.  KPFA  94.1.  Also  airs  on 
April  13  at  12  noon. 

Tuesday  April  7 

Film:  "Simon  Ngubane  Still  on  Strike" 
Trade  Unions  Under  Apartheid,  by  Mela- 
nie  Chait,  plus  a  video  interview  with 
Michael  Moore,  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  at  24th,  7:30  p.m.  $4-7  dona- 
tion. 

Wednesday  April  8 

Puppet  Performance:  Trip  Trap  Troupe, 
Mam  Library,  Children's  Room,  10  &  II 
a.m. 

Public  Symposium:  on  1984  Bhopal,  India 
chemical  plant  disaster,  Hilton  Hotel, 
Mason  &  O'Farrell,  5:30-8  p.m.  Thru 
April  12.  Free. 


Tuesday,  April  14  ' 

Educational  Forum:  "Yoga,  '  sponsored 
by  Operation  Concern— Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders,  1853  Market  1-2-30 
p.m.  626-7000. 

Wednesday,  April  15 

Community  Meeting/ Public   Forum  on 

pending  changes  m  the  Older  American 
Act  which  will  affect  services  to  seniors. 
2:00  p.m.,  360  Fourth  St.  Free. 
Exhibition:  "Statue  of  Liberty"— more 
than  100  objects  from  collections  through- 
out France  and  America,  Chevron  Art 
Gallery,  555  Market,  9-4  p.m.  thru  May  5, 
Free. 

AIDS  &  Education:  KQED's  'Express  "  on 
Channel  9  examines  educating  teenagers 
on  "safe  sex."  9  p.m.  Also  April  19,  5:30 
p.m. 

Saturday,  April  25 

March  and  Rally:  Mobilization  for  Peace, 
lobs  and  Justice,  Assemble  at  11  a.m. 
lustin  Herman  Plaza;  12:00-march  up 
Market  St.,  Rally-1  p.m.  at  Civic  Center. 
626-8053. 

Monday,  April  27 

Forum:  "Black  Women  and  the  Peace 
Movement:  Welfare  Not  Warfare"  S.F. 
Community  College,  33  Gough.  $3  dona- 
tion, discount  for  unwaged.  Wheelchair 
accessible,  childcare  provided.  7  p.m 
556-9628. 

-.^'-.^   ■  .  jj 

S.F.  Union  of  the  Homeless 
Founding  Convention 

Election  of  officers,  approval  of 
constitution  and  1987  action  plan. 
April  22,  8  am.-5  p.m.  Civic  Center 
Plaza 

Community  Meeting 

Topic  Budget  Cuts  for  T.L  Self 
Help  Center.  Wed.,  April  8,  1:30  at 
366  Eddy  St  Sponsored  by  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  and  the 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Board. 


901  Larkin  St.,  S.F.,  CA        776-6300  •  776-6831 

llAM-IIPM  Every  Day 

•  Steaks  •  Chicken 

•  Omelettes  •  Seafood 

•  Shish  Kebab       •  Ribs 

•  Hamburgers 

Food  To  Go 
Family  Restaurant  —  Family  Prices 


New  York  Steak 

(5.30 

Petite  Filet  Mignon 

$7.45 

Club  Steak 

6.30 

Includes  Potato,  Bread.  Bacon. 

Shish  Kebab 

6.50 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Prawns 

6.00 

Big  1-Pound  T-Bone  Steak 

6.45 

B.B.Q.  Chicken 

4.75 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 

Hamburger  Steak 

5.00 

Mushroom  Burger 

4.05 

Steak  Sandwich 

4.10 

Over  Rice,  includes  Salad 

French  Burger 

3.50 

Beer  B.B.Q.  Ribs 

3.95 

Hamburger 

3.25 

Includes  Rice,  Bread,  Soup 

or 

Red  Snapper 

5.25 

Salad 
'/z  Chicken  Teriyaki 

3.50 

All  above  served 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

with 

B  B.Q.  V?  Chicken 

3.25 

Baked  Potato. 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Garlic  Bread. 

Beef  Liver  and  Onions 

3.25 

and 

hicludes  Bread  and  Potato 

Soup  or  Tossed  Green  Salad 

Patty  Melt 

2.75 

FREE:  Fresh  Fruit  With 

Includes  Tomato,  Lettuce. 

Your  Meal. 

Cottage  Cheese,  Fresh  Fruit. 

Bread  and  Swiss  Cheese 

BEVERAGES 

5  oz.  Hamburger 

With  Fries 

2.25 

and 
Desserts 

Sloppy  Joe 
With  Fries 

3.25 

Cha"o  Mi/ng  Ca'c  Ban  Vi^t  Nam 
llAM-nPM 
,  MOINGAY 
Bit-Tet  •  Thit  Ga  •  Do^Bien 


•  Omelettes  /  Shishkebob  • 

thUcandemdi 

Ti^m  An  Gia  Di7ih  VOi  Gia 
Chang 


Ribs 


Phai 


WbVe  passing 

a  bill  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


At  Sizzler,  we  think  Senior  Citizens  are 
speciaL  So  special,  in  fact,  that  we've 
set  up  a  club  exclusively  for  you.  A  club 
that  lets  you  order  any  meal  you  choose 
at  20%  off  the  regular  price  everyday 
from  2-5  p.m.  and  all  day  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

We've  put  together  a  Senior  Citizens'  Menu 
too.  With  lots  of  light,  healthy  dishes,  and 
very  low  prices.  Now  that's  the  kind  of  bill 
everyone's  in  favor  of. 


Ask  For  Your 
Senior 
Club  Card 


Sizzler. 

F.DUV  AND  LEAVENWORTH 
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Ripping  Off  Refugees 


continued  from  page  1 

got  him  over  a  barrel."  Another  at- 
torney is  now  preparing  a  complaint 
against  the  restaurant. 

San  Francisco's  other  large  refugee 
group.  Southeast  Asians,  are  not  trou- 
bled by  the  threat  of  deportation  since 
they  have  legal  refugee  status.  But 
fear  of  other  forms  of  retaliation  may 
keep  them  quiet  anyways. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
Southeast  Asians  in  the  Tenderloin 
were  often  easy  marks  for  manipula- 
tive landlords.  In  1982,  the  refugee 
residents  of  one  apartment  building 
cleared  out  within  a  matter  of  days 
when  the  landlord  distributed  an  in- 
valid rent  increase  notice. 

Since  then,  things  have  changed 
somewhat  and  many  Southeast  Asian 
tenants  are  now  more  aware  of  their 
rights,  and  ready  to  exercise  them. 
Attorney  Randy  Shaw,  of  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Qinic,  says  there  has 
been  an  upswing  of  Southeast  Asians 
protesting  illegal  conditions  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  many  Southeast 
Asians  are  still  afraid  to  fight  with 
their  landlords.  One  reason  is  that 
many  refugee  families  cannot  afford 
large  apartments  and  are  forced  to 
crowd  into  small  studios.  In  so  doing, 
they  may  be  violating  city  housing 
codes,  a  situation  that  could  make 
them  vulnerable  to  eviction. 

Tho  Do,  a  community  organizer 


with  the  Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center,  says  fear  of  retaliation 
in  the  form  of  eviction,  rent  increase 
or  refusal  to  make  repairs  often  keeps 
Vietnamese  refugees  silent.  She  des- 
cribed one  man  who  regularly  attends 
tenant  organizing  meetings  but  refuses 
to  state  his  problems  because  he  is 
"afraid  that  if  he  says  something,  the 
landlord  will  know  and  raise  his  rent." 

"People  are  really  scared  to  speak 
out,"  says  Sophath  Pak,  a  Cambodian 
tenant  on  Eddy  Street.  They  really 
don't  know  how  to  deal  with  the  law 
and  with  (landlords).  If  they  have  a 
problem,  they  don't  know  where  to 
seek  help.  The  language  is  also  a 
problem." 

Language  limitations  may  also  pre- 
vent some  of  the  250  employees— 
mostly  Southeast  Asian— laid  off  by  a 
San  Rafael  jewelry  manufacturer  in 
January  from  filing  the  necessary  pa- 
perwork to  collect  their  unpaid  back 
wages.  A  form — in  English — was  mailed 
to  all  employees  instructing  them  how 
to  file  their  claims  with  a  bankruptcy 
court  in  New  York. 

Many  refugees  seem  to  feel  that 
since  they  are  new  arrivals,  they  don't 
deserve  to  be  heard.  Do  says.  'They 
don't  want  to  be  the  ones  to  make 
waves  or  cause  trouble,"  she  says. 

"We  run  a  risk  if  we  speak  out," 
says  Julio,  the  Guatemalan  refugee. 
"We  try  to  avoid  problems.  1  think 
it  is  better  to  keep  quiet  because  here 
one  is  really  no  more  than  a  guest. " 


Politics — Not  Humanity- 
Underlies  U.S.  Refugee  Policy 


by  Sara  Cohn 

When  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  fell  in  1975,  Meas 
Siem,  an  ethnic  Cambodian 
fighting  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
was  captured,  tortured  and  imprisoned 
for  four  years.  When  he  was  finally 
able  to  escape  in  1979,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Thai  border,  where  after 
close  to  a  year  in  a  refugee  camp,  he 
was  resettled  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  he  supports  himself  as  a  jani- 
tor. One  day,  he  may  become  a  U.S. 
citizen. 

"Frederico, '  a  refugee  from  El  Sal- 
vador, also  works  as  a  janitor  in  San 
Francisco.  A  doctor  in  El  Salvador,  he 
loo  was  tortured  and  fled  with  his 
family  to  the  United  States.  But  ur\like 
Siem,  Frederico  is  an  illegal  resident 
here.  The  government  has  not  ap- 
proved his  request  for  asylum.  Unable 
to  use  his  skills  as  a  doctor,  he  leads 
an  underground  existence,  usir\g  a 
phony  Social  Security  number  and  an 
assumed  name. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  some  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  United  States' 
complex  and  often  contradictory  refu- 
gee and  asylum  policies.  These  con- 
tradictions have  given  rise  to  growing 
criticism  that  U.S.  refugee  policy  is 
based  more  on  politics  than  humani- 
tarian concerns,  and  that  the  U.S.  is 
finding  new  ways  and  reasons  to  ex- 
clude even  traditionally  accepted  refu- 
gees. 

Other  examples  include: 

•  Since  1975,  hundreds  of  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  have  been  admitted  into 
the  United  States.  But  now  the  flow 
has  been  substantially  cut  and  thou- 
sands of  people  who  hope  to  come  to 
America  are  stuck  in  crowded  refugee 
camps  with  little  chance  of  resettle- 
ment .  The  administration  says  the 
current  refugees  are  different  from 
those  in  the  past;  advocates  say  it's 
U.S.  policy  that's  changed. 

•  "The  U.S.  regularly  deports  refu- 
gees seeking  sanctuary  from  war  in 
Central  America  and  the  Coast  Guard 
has  frequently  intercepted  and  turned 
back  boats  crowded  with  refugees  from 
Haiti.  But  last  month,  when  the  Thai 
government,  which  is  already  the  un- 
willing host  to  thousands  of  refugees. 


forced  38  refugees  from  the  Hmong 
hilltribe  back  into  Laos,  the  U.S. 
raised  a  storm  of  protest. 

•  The  U.S.  and  other  western  coun- 
tries have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
"closed  camp"  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hong  Kong,  which  seeks  to 
dissuade  further  arrivals  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  by  placing  them  in  prison- 
like detention  centers.  That  same  des- 
cription has  been  applied  to  detention 
facilities  the  U.S.  has  set  up  in  remote 
parts  of  Louisiana  for  Central  American 
and  Haitian  refugees  who  have  been 
arrested  and  are  awaiting  deportation 
hearings. 

•  Thousands  of  Asian  and  European 
refugees  are  admitted  to  the  U.S.  each 
year.  The  entire  continent  of  Africa, 
however,  was  given  a  quota  last  year 
of  just  3,000  refugees— and  only  1,315 
applicants  were  actually  admitted. 

Critics  charge  that  politics  have  be- 
come the  guiding  principle  of  U.S. 
refugee  policy,  with  the  central  thrust 
beir\g  to  embarass  regimes  unfriendly 
to  the  U.S.  while  protecting  the  images 
of  America's  friends. 

They  contend  that  the  Refugee  Act 


OS 


ON 

STRIKE' 


Salvadoran  Workers  Strike 
Skateboard  Factory 


by  Rob  Waters 

Two  dozen  Salvadoran  workers — 
mostly  undocumented — took  to 
the  picket  lines  last  month  in  an 
effort  to  unionize  the  skateboard  parts 
company  they  work  for. 

The  workers  went  out  at  the  end  of 
February  eifter  the  company,  Ermico 
Enterprises,  terminated  four  employees 
who  had  testified  the  day  before  at  a 
labor  board  hearing  in  support  of  ef- 
forts to  unionize  the  firm. 

"The  workers  took  a  vole  that  if  the 
company  fired  anyone,  they  would 
all  strike,"  said  Dave  Bacon,  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  Iron  Molders'  Union. 

Bacon  charges  that  the  four  workers 
were  fired  for  their  pro-union  stance; 
a  lawyer  for  the  company  said  the 
four  were  laid  off  for  reasons  unre- 
lated to  union  support  but  would  make 
no  further  comment  on  the  strike. 
The  company's  owners  did  not  return 
Times'  phone  calls. 

"I'm  here  because  I  want  to  do  bet- 
ter," said  WaJter  Campos,  21,  a  2-year 
veteran  of  the  company  as  he  marched 
on  the  picket  line  outside  the  firm's 
headquarters  at  the  Hunter's  Point 
Shipyard.  "It's  very  bad  in  there." 

Campos,  who  fled  the  repression  of 
El  Salvador  and  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1983,  says  the  company  under- 
pays its  workers,  gives  no  vacation  or 
medical  benefits  and  requires  the 
workers  to  purchase  their  own  safe- 
ty equipment.  He  also  says  the  work- 
ing conditions  are  dangerous. 

"See  my  arms,"  he  said,  unrolling 
his  shirt  sleeves  to  reveal  several 
bum  scars.  Campos  said  one  of  the 
biggest  safety  problems  was  the  uneven 
floor,  which  once  caused  him  to  trip 


and  spill  molten  steel  onto  his  head. 

Bacon  said  the  workers  have  been 
talking  about  the  need  for  a  union  for 
a  long  time  but  had  to  overcome  their 
fear  of  being  fired  or  deported.  'It 
took  a  long  time  but  finally  most  peo- 
ple made  a  decision  that  they  wanted 
something  better,"  he  said. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
workers  signed  union  support  cards 
and  filed  a  petition  \vith  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Now,  Bacon 
says,  25  of  the  firm's  40  workers  are 
on  strike. 

Miguel  Angel  Portillo,  29,  also  a 
Salvadoran,  has  been  working  at  the 
company  for  six  years  and  was  earn- 
ing $7  an  hour  at  the  time  the  strike 
began.  He  said  that  he  had  hurt  his 
back  workir\g  but  got  no  compensation 
for  his  medical  expenses. 

What's  worse,  he  said,  was  when 
he  came  back  to  work  after  the  injury, 
company  managers  tried  to  cut  his  pay 
by  $1  an  hour,  claiming  his  back  prob- 
lems were  slowing  him  down. 

While  on  strike,  Portillo  is  trying  to 
support  his  wife  and  2-year-old  daugh- 
ter on  strike  benefits  of  $60  a  week. 
"It's  hard,"  he  said,  speaking  through 
a  translator.  "But  I  know  it's  something 
that's  beneficial,  something  I  believe 
in." 

Portillo  thinks  that  he  will  be  able 
to  get  legal  status  through  the  amnes- 
ty provisions  of  the  new  immigration 
law  but  many  of  the  other  workers 
may  not  be  eligible.  And  although  they 
could  be  deported,  most  say  they  are 
not  afraid  and  that  going  on  strike  is 
something  they  must  do. 

"I  love  my  people  and  I  love  what 
they  are  doing  now,"  said  Campos. 
"I  feel  proud." 


of  1980— which  sought  to  remove  sub- 
jective ideological  and  political  criteria 
from  decisions  on  who  gets  or  does 
not  get  asylum — is  not  beir\g  applied 
fairly. 

Political  considerations  and  old- 
fashioned  racism  are  the  reasons  for 
the  low  African  quota,  according  to 
Mulugeta  Gerefa  of  the  Ethiopian  Re- 
fxigee  Resettlement  Project.  Few  Afri- 
cans are  let  in  because  "they  don't 
want  more  black  people  here, "  he  says. 
The  reason  that  98  percent  of  those 
who  are  let  in  are  from  Ethiopia  is 
because  that  country  "is  in  the  Soviet 
orbit." 

"People  fleeirxg  countries  friendly  to 
the  U.S.)  are  not  accepted  as  refugees," 
says  Carolina  Castaneda  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Central  American  Refugees. 
"On  the  contrary,  people  leavir\g  Po- 
land, Afghanistan,  etc.— whose  go- 
vernments are  considered  enemies  of 
the  U.S.— are  given  asylum." 

Last  month  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  govenunenl  must  relax 
its  criteria  and  grant  asylum  to  people 
who  can  show  that  they  fled  their 
homeland  because  they  can  show  good 


reason  why  they  fear  they  would  be 
persecuted,  rather  than  having  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  "clear  proba- 
bility" of  such  persecution. 

The  court  cited  the  1980  Refugee 
Act,  which  defines  a  refugee  as  some- 
one unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  home  country  because  of  a  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
political  opinion  or  membership  in  a 
particular  social  group. 

The  impact  of  the  ruling  is  not  yet 
clear.  While  it  will  surely  benefit  some 
refugees  vnth  its  more  leruent  standard, 
many  advocates  fear  that  the  INS 
will  still  try  to  exclude  people  whenever 
possible. 

"It  won't  change  the  INS  and  State 
Department  policy,"  says  Casteneda. 

Some  immigration  lawyers  predict 
that  people  fleeii^  generalized  violence 
or  war  wi\\  continue  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  getting  asylum. 

"You  have  to  ^ow  an  individualized 
fear — that  you  are  going  to  be  singled 
out,  targetted  upon  return  and  vnW  be 
at  greater  risk  than  the  general  popu- 
lation," says  Alberto  Saldamando,  an 
continued  next  page 
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Laotian  Tenants  Win  $150,000  For  Illegal  Eviction 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

In  a  landmark  victory  for  Southeast 
Asian  refugees,  two  Laotian  families 
have  won  a  $150,000  settlement 
against  their  landlord  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  illegally  evicted  from 
their  home  at  224  Haight  Street. 

The  families,  only  one  of  whose 
members  speak  Er^glish,  were  given 
eviction  notices  by  their  landlord  after 


they  complained  about  a  leaky  roof. 

Pao  Youn  Saelaw,  a  tenant  in  the 
building  for  five  years,  explained:  'The 
buildirtg  was  always  in  bad  condition, 
especially  the  roof  which  leaked  so 
much  that  the  water  ran  dov^m  the 
walls  inside  my  apartment.  The  walls 
were  always  full  of  water,  like  a 
sponge. " 

Saelaw,  who  shared  his  apartment 
with  8  family  members,  says  that 


U.S.  Refugee  Policy 
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attorney  with  Catholic  Social  Services. 

Many  of  his  clients  will  be  re- 
jected, he  fears,  because  violence  is  so 
rampant  in  their  countries  that  they 
can  t  "identify  their  oppressors. "  Asy- 
lum claims  won't  hold  up,  he  says, 
"if  your  only  proof  of  persecution  is 
that  your  house  has  been  bombed  in- 
discriminately and  they  weren't  drop- 
ping the  bomb  specifically  on  your 
house. " 

In  countries  like  Guatemala,  he  says, 
violence  is  "endemic, '  and  the  U.S. 
will  be  "sending  people  back  to  cer- 
tain death  because  they  can't  show 
they've  been  targetted." 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  South- 
east Asia,  where  the  Reagan  admini- 
stration has  tightened  up  resettlement 
criteria  and  aiuiual  quotas  and  is  gen- 
erally defining  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  continuir^g  to  flee  Indo- 
china not  as  "political  refugees"  es- 
caping persecution,  but  as  "economic 
migrants "  seeking  a  better  standard  of 
living  or  reunification  with  family 
members  already  in  the  U.S. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  many 
refugees  now  in  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  little  chance  of  resettlement. 
The  host  countries  are  stuck  with  thou- 
sands of  possibly  permanent  refugees 
and  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  dis- 
courage more  from  coming. 

Fleeing  War-torn  Lands 

Thailand,  with  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  refugees,  is  now  closing  its 
last  official  camp  for  Cambodians  and 
last  month  forcibly  repatriated  38 
Hmong  refugees  back  to  Laos.  When 
the  U.S.  protested  Thailand's  action, 
the  Thais  challenged  the  U.S.  to  take 
more  refugees. 

'Thailand  doesn't  want  to  be  left 
holding  the  bag, "  says  Court  Robin- 
son of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Re- 
fugees. 

Nonetheless,  more  than  10  years  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Viet- 
namese continue  to  risk  their  lives  es- 
caping by  sea,  Laotians  continue  to 
ford  the  Mekong  River  to  Thailand 
and  a  quarter-million  Cambodians 
are  camped  out  on  the  Thai-Cambo- 
dian border,  seeking  refuge  from  war- 
fare in  their  country. 


"Are  people  really  fleeing  persecu- 
tion or  are  they  leaving  just  because 
the  pipeline  is  open?"  asks  Duke  Aus- 
tin, an  INS  spokesperson.  He  says  it 
is  economics — not  political  persecution — 
that  is  the  driving  force  behind  peo- 
ple leaving. 

Le  Xuan  Khoa,  director  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  Refugee  Action  Committee  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  disputes  the  claim 
that  refugees  are  leaving  primarily  for 
economic  reasons. 

"In  our  history,  we  (Vietnamese) 
have  never  left  before— there's  never 
been  such  a  great  exodus,  even  dur- 
ing the  famine  and  hardship  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  during  World 
War  II, "  he  argues.  "We  stick  to  our 
soil." 

Economic  Migrants  or  Political  Refugees 

Some  refugee  advocates  say  it's  dif- 
ficult to  separate  the  economic  reasons 
people  may  be  leaving  from  the  politi- 
cal repression  they  are  fleeing. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  some  come 
for  economic  reasons,"'  says  Salda- 
mando  of  his  Mexican  and  Central 
American  clients.  "But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  people  aren't  being  bombed 
indiscriminately  or  disappearing  or 
that  those  economic  conditions  aren't 
the  consequence  of  war.  American  in- 
terests and  foreign  policy  are  creating 
a  whole  lot  of  problems  in  those  coun- 
tries—they {the  people)  follow  the 
capital,  the  jobs." 

But  in  general,  refugee  advocates 
argue  that  the  actual  characteristics 
of  those  seeking  asylum  and  resettle- 
ment hasn't  changed;  it's  U.S.  policy 
and  willingness  to  accept  them  that 
has. 

"The  same  person  who  sailed 
through  several  years  ago  will  now  be 
questioned  very  closely,  "  says  Court 
Robinson. 

Chankwen  Saetum,  a  Laotian  refu- 
gee now  living  in  San  Francisco,  was 
able  to  obtain  approval  for  resettle- 
ment in  the  U.S.  three  years  ago  but 
doubts  that  his  family,  stuck  in  a 
camp  in  Thailand,  will  do  the  same. 

"Now  the  interview  in  the  camp  is 
very  tough.  If  you  are  an  ordinary 
person  just  trying  to  get  away  from  a 
bad  government,  you  can't  come  to  the 
United  States,"  he  says. 


Thailand  Pushes  Lao  Refugees 
Back  Across  the  Mekong 


Thailand  has  begun  to  send  dozens 
of  illegal  Laotian  residents  of  Ban 
Vinai  refugee  camp  in  north- 
eastern Thailand  back  to  Laos  against 
their  will,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  March  18.  The  latest  inci- 
dent involved  between  40  and  70 
Hmong  hilltribe  people  who  were  sent 
back  across  the  Mekong  March  15. 

After  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thailand 
William  Brown  expressed  strong  con- 
cern at  the  forced  repatriation  to  the 
Thai  foreign  ministry,  Thailand  chal- 
lenged the  U.S.  to  take  more  refugees. 

The  New  York  Times  said  that  re- 
fugees and  relief  workers  reported 
that  armed  troops  and  police  entered 
the  camp  looking  for  illegal  residents 
who  have  slipped  into  the  camp  after 
it  was  officially  closed  in  1983. 
Relief  officials  estimate  that  3,000  to 


6,000  unregistered  people  live  in  the 
camp,  while  the  Thais  say  there  may 
be  as  many  as  10,000,  out  of  a  total 
camp  population  of  around  42,000. 

The  New  York  Times  also  mentioned 
accounts  in  February  that  about  1,300 
Laotians  had  been  prevented  from  en- 
tering Thailand  because  the  Thais 
thought  that  at  least  500  of  them  were 
an ti -government  guerillas  seeking  to 
operate  inside  Thailand. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  in  an 
editorial  on  March  24:  'The  Thais 
have  committed  the  acts,  yet  the  United 
States  must  share  the  blame;  its  de- 
clining role  in  this  long-playing  refu- 
gee story  has  contributed  to  the  Thai 
frustration.  A  humane  ending  requires 
a  recommitment  to  these  helpless  peo- 
ple from  both  Bangkok  and  Washing- 
ton." 


when  he  complained,  the  landlord  said 
he  had  too  many  people  living  there. 
"Then  he  gave  me  only  three  days' 
notice  to  get  out.  We  couldn't  go. 
We  had  nowhere  to  go.  We  felt  very 
bad,  but  people  said  we  should  stay 
because  the  landlord  did  not  have  the 
right  to  make  us  leave.  We  got  to- 
gether with  some  other  families  in  the 
same  situation,  and  got  some  help 
from  a  lawyer. " 


The  lawsuit  was  brought  by  Randy 
Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clir\ic. 
who  expressed  hope  that  "landlords 
will  now  thirJc  twice  before  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  tenants  unable 
to  read  or  speak  English."" 

"'Now  we've  been  toid  we  will  get  a 
lot  of  money,"  said  Saelaw.  This  is  a 
good  example  for  people.  1  hope  other 
refugees  like  us  will  know  that  tenants 
can  fight  for  their  rights.  " 
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New  Immigration  Bill  Brings  Fear  and  Hope  to  Thousands 


by  Joel  Simon 

Fear,  confusion  and  profiteering 
may  be  the  most  prominent  ef- 
fects thus  far  of  the  Simpson- 
Rodino  Act,  the  wide-ranging  and 
controversial  immigration  reform  mea- 
sure passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
five  months  ago  by  President  Reagan. 

Immigration  attorneys  and  advo- 
cates say  they  are  already  handling 
complaints  from  frightened  immigrant 
workers — both  legal  and  illegal — who 
claim  they  are  being  fired  from  jobs 
or  denied  employment  because  of  the 
law. 

Employers  appear  to  lack  under- 
standing of  the  details  and  require- 
ments of  the  new  bill,  and  in  some 
cases,  may  be  firing  workers  first  and 
asking  questions  later. 

And  various  kinds  of  con  artists, 
who  have  long  preyed  on  illegal  immi- 
grants, have  jumped  at  opportunities 
presented  by  the  new  law  and  have 
stepped  up  their  activities,  offering 
desperate  immigrants  guarantees  of 
success— in  return  for  up-front  and 
hefty  cash  payments. 

There  are  two  chief  provisions  of 
the  Simpson -Rodin  o  Act.  The  first  re- 
quires employers  to  verify  the  immi- 
gration status  of  all  new  employees  or 
risk  fines  or  jail  sentences.  The  second 
allows  illegal  immigrants  who  have 
resided  continuously  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  past  five  years  to  apply  for  am- 
nesty and  eventually  obtain  citizenship. 

But  the  law  also  contains  a  "grand- 
father clause"  which  says  that  workers 
hired  before  the  bill's  November  6, 
1986  enactment  do  not  have  to  prove 
their  status. 

Francisco  Garcia,  an  attorney  with 
the  Mexican -American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  says  he  is  cur- 
rently handling  three  cases  of  workers 
fired  because  of  the  law.  In  addition, 
he  says  he  has  several  other  cases  in 


which  employers  have  threatened  to 
fire  workers  who  failed  to  produce 
documents. 

In  one  of  his  cases,  a  radio  station 
allegedly  fired  a  disc  jockey  because 
he  didn't  have  papers.  In  another, 
a  union  demanded  that  10  Nicaraguans 
produce  documents.  And  in  another, 
he  says  he  kept  a  local  restaurant  from 
firing  150  employees,  who  had  been 
given  two  weeks  to  produce  papers  or 
be  dismissed. 

"Pablo,"  a  Salvadoran  refugee,  says 
he  worked  for  six  weeks  at  a  Market 
Street  restaurant  until  he  got  a  letter 
last  month  telling  him  he  was  laid  off. 
The  letter  said  it  was  because  I  did  a 
bad  job,"  he  said  while  distributing 
food  to  other  Central  Americans  at  a 
Dolores  Street  refugee  agency.  "But  I 
know  it  is  really  because  of  the  new 
law." 

Jose  Cartenega,  who  directs  the 
food  program  at  CRECE,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Central  American  Refugees, 
says  refugees  are  now  having  a  tougher 
time  finding  work.  "Before  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  find  work.  Now  it's  impos- 
sible," he  says. 

For  thousands  of  undocumented 
Bay  Area  residents  who  have  been  li- 
ving underground  lives,  and  who  be- 
lieve they  can  prove  their  eligibility, 
the  law's  amnesty  provision  is  cause 
for  wary  optimism. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  relieved  I  feel," 
said  one  local  bartender  who  has  lived 
illegally  in  San  Francisco  for  seven 
years.  He  is  optimistic  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  all  the  necessary  paper- 
work together  to  qualify  for  amnesty. 

But  refugee  advocates  predict  that 
many  immigrants  will  have  a  tough 
time  proving  their  eligibility  because 
the  anmesty  provision  has  so  many 
loopholes  and  requirements. 

For  example,  the  law  grants  am- 
nesty only  to  those  immigrants  who 
can  prove  that  they  have  continuously 


Job  Opening  for 
Receptionist/Volunteer 

Coordinator  for 
Community  Coalition 


Hours  negotiable: 
20  hrs/week  $8,000/yr. 

Duties: 

•  Staff  Reception  desk — answer  phones,  take 
messages,  respond  to  walk-ins 

•  Recruit  and  train  other  reception  volunteers 

•  Coordinate  weekly  volunteer  lunch  and  ongoing 
volunteer  awards 

•  Assist  other  staff  with  other  activities  such  as 
bulk  mail,  calling  members  for  meetings,  as- 
sembling press  releases,  etc. 


Send  resume  to: 
Receptionist/ 

Volunteer  Coordinator 
North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition 
295  Eddy  St.,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 


North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  is  a  membership  organization 
that  works  to  improve  the  qtiality  of  life  in  the  Tenderloin  through 
planning  and  advocacy  on  issues  such  as  housing,  safety,  parks,  tvel- 
fare  and  zoning. 


and  illegally  resided  in  the  U.S.  since 
Jan.  1,  1982.  People  who  have  had 
legal  status  for  even  one  day  since 
1982— for  example,  people  who  came 
legally  but  whose  visas  expired— will 
not  be  eligible. 

The  INS  will  charge  each  individual 
applicant  $185,  a  figure  that  has  drawn 
sharp  criticism  from  many  refugee  ad- 
vocates who  say  it  will  place  a  severe 
hardship  on  poor  immigrants.  (Ap- 
plicants will  be  able  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary work  permits  by  mail  before  a 
final  ruling  is  made  on  their  appli- 
cation by  sendir\g  the  fee  plus  a  letter 
outlining  their  case  to  the  INS.) 


he  says  knew  about  Aetonu's  opera- 
tion for  over  one  year  without  taking 
action.  "VVally's"  is  no  longer  open 
and  Aetonu  could  not  be  reached  by 
The  Times. 

Critics  of  the  law  predict  the  ma- 
jority of  California's  estimated  1  mil- 
lion illegal  immigrants  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  amnesty  and  will  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 

They  also  predict  that  legal  immi- 
grants who  are  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities may  be  affected  as  well  be- 
cause employers  will  be  reluctant  to 
hire  anyone  who  might  be  illegal. 


'People  are  fleeing  for  their  lives.  This 
bill  will  not  stop  the  flow. ' 


In  order  to  qualify,  applicants  will 
need  to  produce  documents— such  as 
rent  receipts,  utility  bills,  bank  state- 
ments or  pay  checks — that  prove  their 
residency  since  1982.  But  critics  say 
there  is  an  irony  in  the  fact  that  many 
illegal  immigrants  avoided  keeping 
such  records  because  they  feared  de- 
tection by  immigranlion  agents. 

Because  one  must  apply  as  an  indi- 
vidual, many  illegal  immigrants  also 
fear  that  part  of  their  family  will 
gain  amnesty  while  other  members  will 
be  denied.  If,  for  instance,  a  husband 
came  before  1982  and  sent  for  his  fa- 
mily later,  only  the  husband  would 
qualify. 

And,  since  each  amnesty  application 
must  list  all  immigrant  family  mem- 
bers, the  husband  would  essentially  be 
forced  to  turn  in  his  family,  who  would 
have  no  hope  of  gaining  anrmesty. 

Many  illegal  immigrants  fear  ap- 
plying for  amnesty  for  an  even  sim- 
pler reason:  they  don't  trust  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS).  While  the  INS  has  promised 
not  to  deport  those  who  apply  but  do 
not  qualify,  and  has  even  offered  to 
allow  church  groups  to  screen  poten- 
tial applicants,  many  are  reluctant  to 
put  their  trust  in  an  agency  whose  nor- 
mal function  is  to  deport  them. 

Out  of  desperation,  increasing  num- 
bers of  illegal  immigrants  are  turning 
to  seif-described  "immigration  experts" 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  amnesty  or 
"green  cards."  Notaries,  immigration 
consultants  and  forgers  peddling  phony 
documents  are  all  stepping  up  their 
promotion  efforts,  promising  desperate 
immigrants  guaranteed  success. 

Many  notaries  are  also  offering 
help  in  dealing  with  the  INS — for  fees 
ranging  up  to  $3,000 — in  violation  of 
state  laws  which  prohibit  them  from 
advertising  both  notary  and  immigra- 
tion services. 

In  San  Francisco,  such  operators 
are  concentrated  in  the  Mission  dis- 
trict but  they  can  be  found  through- 
out the  Bay  Area.  The  operator  of  one 
immigration  service  in  East  Palo  Alto 
promised  "green  cards  in  six  months 
or  your  money  back." 

Wally  Aetonu,  owner  of  VVally's 
Immigration  Service,  whose  motto 
was  "just  like  in  Mexico,  money  talks," 
allegedly  charged  clients  as  much  as 
$4,000  green  cards  they  never  got, 
says  attorney  Francisco  Garcia. 

Garcia  caDs  Aetonu  'a  bloodsucker" 
but  is  also  critical  of  the  INS,  which 


In  the  Mission  district,  where  pos- 
ters calling  the  bill  "the  most  racist 
law  of  the  century"  line  the  streets, 
the  primary  impact  will  be  on  un- 
documented workers  and  Central 
American  refugees  who  arrived  after 
the  cutoff  date. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  it  is  expected 
that  Filipino  and  Chinese  immigrants 
who  have  overstayed  their  visas  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  legislation. 

Bill  Tamayo  of  the  Asian  Law  Cau- 
cus says  he  is  now  handling  several 
cases  of  Filipino  immigrants  who  were 
working  before  the  Nov.  6  cutoff  but 
have  been  fired  since  the  law  passed. 
He  predicts  the  impact  of  the  law  on 
Filipinos  will  be  "devastating." 

Although  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
arrive  in  the  U.S.  with  legal  refugee 
status,  critics  say  employers  may  still 
fear  they  are  here  illegally  and  be  re- 
luct^t  to  hire  them. 

'The  fear  we  have  is  that  this  bill 
could  result  in  discrimination  against 
people  of  color  or  who  speak  with 
an  accent,"  says  Loretta  Kruger  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement. 

Controlling  the  borders 

Supporters  of  the  new  law  say  it  is 
necessary  to  curtail  what  they  describe 
as  an  uncontrolled  explosion  of  illegal 
immigrants.  To  have  real  impact,  they 
contend,  the  law  had  to  put  controls 
on  employers  to  try  to  keep  them 
from  hiring  illegals. 

"By  eliminating  job  opportunities 
for  illegal  immigrants,  we  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  control  our  borders, '  says 
Duke  Austin,  a  Washington,  D.C. 
spokesman  for  the  INS. 

But  critics  predict  that  the  law  will 
do  little  to  char\ge  illegal  immigration 
if  it  does  not  address  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  that  bring  im- 
migrants to  America.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  regional  foreign  policy,  not  do- 
mestic law  enforcement,  they  say. 

Garcia  argues  that  the  econonuc  cri- 
sis in  Mexico  and  the  increased  mili- 
tarization of  Central  America  will 
continue  to  provide  an  impetus  for  il- 
legal immigration. 

"People  are  fleeing  for  their  lives," 
he  says.  "This  bill  will  not  stop  the 
flow." 

Austin  disagrees.  He  acknowledges 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
bill  but,  in  the  end,  he  argues,  "A  na- 
tion has  the  sovereign  right  to  control 
its  own  borders." 


TENDERLOIN  EMPLOYERS 
NO  COST  EMPLOYEE  REFERRAL 
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[M>imAlJTY  HOUSE 


•  Trained,  skilled  applicants 
Offers      •  Quick  casual  labor  referral 

You:      •  Trades  •  Clerical  •  Restaurant 

•  Help  for  all  personnel  needs 


Local  residents,  sexual  minorities  encouraged  to  apply 
CCHH  Job  Development  146  Leavenworth  St..  776-2102  X42 
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Questions  and  Answers  About  New  Immigration  Law 


compiled  by  Joel  Simon 
with  Amy  Alexander 

NOTE:  This  Q&A  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
ctions  dealing  with  the  two  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act.  The  first  pari  addresses  general 
questions  about  the  amnesty  provision 
and  the  last  few  questions  deal  with  the 
issue  of  employer  sanctions. 


Q:  When  does  the  amnesty  program  go 
into  effect? 

A:  The  INS  will  not  begin  accepting  appli- 
cations for  amnesty  until  May  5,  1987. 

What  should  I  do  in  the  meanwhile? 

A:  Do  not  go  to  the  INS  office,  because 
it  is  not  yet  taking  applications.  Do  not 
pay  any  money  to  notary  publics,  immi- 
gration consultants,  etc  to  represent  you 
at  this  time.  Applications  are  not  yet  avail- 
able and  the  eligibility  requirements  are 
not  spelled  out.  You  can  get  free  or  low- 
cost  information  and  advice  from  non- 
profit social  service  agencies  which  pro- 
vide immigration  counseling. 

Q:  What  should  I  do  if  I  am  arrested  by 
the  INS  before  the  application  period 
begins? 

A:  Do  not  give  any  information  to  an 
INS  officer  and  do  not  sign  a  voluntary 
departure  or  any  other  document  with- 
out first  talking  lo  an  attorney.  Ask  for  a 
deportation  hearing.  You  can  postpone 
deportation  proceedings  by  showing  that 
you  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  qualify- 
ing for  amnesty. 

Q:  How  do  I  quality  for  amnesty? 

A:  You  must  prove  (hat  you  have  illegally 
and  continuously  resided  in  the  U.S.  since 
January  1,  1982.  You  must  also  have  con- 
tinuous physical  presence  in  this  country 
from  the  time  the  new  law  goes  into  ef- 
fect. 


Q.  What  does  "continuous  residence" 
mean? 

A:  You  must  prove  that  you  lived  in  the 
U.S.  continuously  since  January  1,  1982. 
"Brief,  casual,  and  innocent"  trips  outside 
the  country  are  permitted  but  the  INS  has 
not  defined  what  that  means. 

Q:  What  does  "continuous  physical  pre- 
sence" mean? 

A:  A  person  cannot  leave  the  U.S.  after 
the  law  goes  into  effect.  If  you  have  a 
family  emergency  or  other  important  rea- 
son to  leave,  you  must  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  permission  to  take  a  trip 
abroad. 

Q.  What  kind  of  proof  will  I  need  to  show 
that  t  lived  m  the  U.S.  since  January  I,  1982? 

A:  SF>ecific  guidelines  will  be  available  from 
the  INS  any  day.  In  the  meantime,  you 
should  keep  pay  check  stubs,  income  tax 
returns  for  state  and  federal  taxes,  rent 
receipts,  utility  bills  and  bank  statements, 
The  government  prefers  employment- 
related  records  if  they  are  available,  and 
the  truth  of  the  information  in  the  docu- 
ments must  be  independently  established 
through  sworn  statements. 

Q;  Can  a  family  file  a  s/ng/e  application 
on  behalf  of  all  members? 

A:  No.  Each  person  must  file  his/her  own 
application  and  independently  satisfy  all 
eligibility  requirements. 

Q:  Will  all  undocumented  people  who 
have  been  here  since  January  I,  1982 
qualify  for  amnesty? 

A:  No.  The  following  persons  will  not 
qualify:  Anyone  conviaed  of  a  felony: 
anyone  convicted  of  three  or  more  mis- 
demeanors; anyone  convicted  of  drug  of- 
fenses, except  for  the  possession  of  less 
than  30  grams  of  marijuana;  anyone  who 
has  "persecuted"  others  on  the  basis  of 
race,  national  origin,  religion,  political 
opinion  or  other  factors;  anyone  considered 


a  national  security  risk  or  communist,  or 
others  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government. 

In  addition,  the  INS  may  reject  an  am- 
nesty application  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  applicant  was  or  is  likely  to  become 
a  "public  charge"  {a  person  who  relies 
on  government  assistance). 

Q;  If  I  worked  under  a  false  name  or 
social  security  number  will  that  disqualify 
me  from  getting  amnesty? 

A:  It  should  not.  The  INS  will  draft  regu- 
lations explaining  how  a  person  can  prove 
he  or  she  is  the  same  employee  who  es- 
tablished a  work  record  under  the  false 
name  or  social  secunty  number. 

Q:  How  do  I  know  that  the  information 
I  give  the  INS  will  not  be  used  against 
me  in  a  deportation  proceeding? 

A:  The  INS  has  issued  assurances  that 
all  information  obtained  during  the  am- 
nesty proceeding  will  remain  confidential. 
They  have  offered  to  allow  churches  and 
social  service  agencies  to  screen  applicants 
before  the  apply  to  the  INS. 

Q-  What  should  I  do  if  my  employer  threat- 
ens to  fire  me  or  if  my  employer  has  already 
fired  me  because  I  was  not  able  lo  pre- 
sent proof  of  legal  status? 

A:  Employer  sanctions  do  not  apply  to 
people  hired  before  November  6th,  1986 
when  the  law  went  into  effect.  Employers 
will  not  be  held  liable  for  employees 
already  on  the  payroll. 

If  you  are  suspended  or  fired  from  your 
job  and  the  company  you  worked  for  is 
under  a  union  contract,  you  have  the  right 
to  file  a  grievance  challenging  the  suspen- 
sion or  termination.  If  the  employer  is 
non-union,  seek  legal  help  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  you  can  establish  a  strong  case 
for  amnesty,  you  can  apply  for  a  work 
permit  during  the  time  your  application  is 
pending. 

Q.  What  kind  of  documentation  will  I  be 
expected  to  provide  to  any  new  employer? 


A:  If  you  are  a  U.S.  citizen,  either  a  pass- 
port or  both  a  social  security  card  and  a 
driver's  license.  If  you  are  not  a  citizen, 
you  will  be  required  to  provide  a  resident 
alien  card  or  other  alien  registration  card, 
A  foreign  passport  with  an  endorsement 
by  the  Attorney  General  authorizing  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  is  also  acceptable. 

Q:  Who  should  I  contact  if  I  have  a  legal 
problem  relating  to  the  law? 

A:  The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund  (MALDEF)  (543-5598),  the  Asian  Law 
Caucus  (391-1655).  and  Catholic  Social 
Services  (861-8306)  all  provide  information 
and^advocacy. 


EMPLOYER  Q's  and  As 

Q:  When  does  the  law  go  into  effect? 

A:  The  law  has  been  in  effect  since  No- 
vember 6,  1986.  However,  there  is  a  six 
month  education  period  during  which 
penalities  will  not  be  assessed, 

Q;  What  type  of  verification  do  I  need  to 
get  from  new  employees? 

A:  You  must  ask  for  either  proof  of 
citizenship  (Passport  or  Social  Security  card 
and  driver's  license)  or,  in  the  case  of 
non-citizens,  a  certificate  of  naturalization 
or  resident  alien  card. 

Q:  Is  there  a  record-keeping  requirement? 

A:  Yes.  You  must  keep  "verification" 
forms  for  three  years  after  the  date  of  hire 
or  one  year  after  termination,  whichever 
is  later. 

Q.  In  the  past,  I  never  asked  new  employees 
for  any  documents.  What  do  I  do  now 
about  those  old  workers? 

A:  Nothing.  Workers  hired  before  Novem- 
ber 6,  1986  are  exempt  from  the  law. 
There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  ask  them 
for  any  documents. 


Harry 

Britt 


DEMOCRAT 
CONGRESS 


HARRY  BRITT:  Jj 

His  record  as  Supervisor  ^ 
PROVES  he  is  the  BEST  j 
choice  for  Congress  for  I 
North  of  Market  residents 
who  care  about: 


Affordable  housing 

A  cleaner^  toxic-free  environment 

Spending  less  on  weapons 

and  more  on  social  services 

Equal  pay  for  women 

and  minorities 

A  massive  federal  commitment 
to  the  fight  against  AIDS 


VOTE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  7 

Polls  open  7  am-8  pm.  If  you  need  help 
getting  to  the  polls,  call  864-6410 


Harry  Britt 

has  been  endorsed  by: 

The  Affordable  Housing  Alliance 

The  Sierra  Club 

All  3  Gay  Democratic  Clubs 

The  Bay  Guardian 

The  Bay  Area  Reporter 

The  Sentinel 

San  Francisco  Rainbow  Coalition 
A  majority  of  the  San  Francisco 

Labor  Council 
Nancy  Walker 

President  Board  of  Supervisors 
Supervisor  Richard  Hongisto 
Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh 
Supervisor  John  Molinari 
Sheriff  Mike  Hennessey 
District  Attorney  Arlo  Smith 
(Partial  list) 

ENDORSED  BY 
NORTH  OF  MARKET 
VOTERS  CLUB 

Britt  for  Congress     25  Van  Ness  ifi325  864-6410 
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In  Memory:  Jack  Kelly,  Jr. 


Carnaval— SF's  Mardis  Gras 


Once  a  year,  in  early  summer,  the 
Mission  district  explodes  with  a  wild 
mix  of  Brazilian  music,  Trinldadian 
percussion,  colorful  floats  and 
hordes  of  costumed  dancers  swirl- 
ing and  samba-ing  in  the  streets. 

It's  Carnaval,  which  like  Mardi 
Gras  in  New  Orleans,  is  a  pre-Lenten 
festival  of  dance,  music  and  extra- 
vagant living  celebrated  throughout 
South  America,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Mission. 

For  Catholics,  Lent  is  supposed 
to  be  a  40-day  period  of  fasting  and 
simple  living  before  Easter.  It  com- 
memorates Jesus'  fasting  in  the 
wilderness.  For  Carnaval  celebrants, 
it's  a  way  of  beginning  Lent  with  a 
bang,  not  a  whimper. 

In  the  Mission,  Carnaval  began  in 
1979  as  a  small  neighborhood  festi- 
val. It  was  so  successful  that  two 
years  later  it  mushroomed  into  a 


parade  from  the  Mission  to  the 
Civic  Center  with  75,000  people  at- 
tending and  participating. 

This  year  Carnaval  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Mission  Economic 
and  Cultural  Association  (MECA) 
and  will  be  held  on  June  14. 

Sooner  than  Carnaval  is  the  Cin- 
co  de  Mayo  parade  and  fiesta,  which 
celebrates  the  victory  by  Mexican 
nationalists  over  French  imperial 
troops  on  May  5,  1862  White  based  on 
a  Mexican  holiday,  in  the  Mission, 
Cinco  de  Mayo  is  also  used  to 
herald  the  independence  and  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Says  Robert  Hernandez  of  MECA: 
"We  want  people  to  use  the  event 
to  make  political  statements  about 
different  issues"— such  as  indepen- 
dence struggles  in  Central  and 
South  America." 

— Carlos  Alcala 


J 


by  Penelope  Padden 

On  Friday,  March  20,  friends  of 
neighborhood  resident  Jack 
W.R.  Kelly,  Jr.  gathered  to 
share  iheir  experience  of  his  life  at  a 
memorial  service  held  at  the  Dorothy 
Day  Community  apartments  on  Mc- 
Allister Street,  where  Jack  had  been 
living  until  his  death  earlier  this  month. 

Many  of  Jack's  friends  spoke  of  him 
with  both  sadness  and  joy.  Vera  Haile, 
director  of  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  added  an  appropriate  note  by 
bringing  red  and  white  carnations 
for  everyone  present  at  the  service- 
red  for  the  red  carnation  he  frequently 
wore  and  white  for  the  white  suit  he 
donned  for  special  occasions. 

Dorothy  Day  administrator  Birute 
Skurdenis  shared  some  of  Jack's  back- 
ground. Bom  in  Orrville,  Alabama 
on  June  15,  1925,  Jack  grew  up  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  came 
to  California  with  his  parents  in  1942 
to  do  defense  work.  He  was  drafted 
into  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1942 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge 
in  1946. 

Skurdenis  also  recited  a  poem  Jack 
and  his  father  had  written  for  Jack's 
mother  when  she  died,  part  of  which 
read: 

But  this  I  know,  when  I  shall  go. 
That  I  shall  see  her.  Face  to  Face. 
Yes,  I  shall  see  her  face  to  face. 
And  be  with  those  I  love  once  more. 
For  life  midSt  come  and  life  must  go! 
The  winters  pass.  The  Spring-flowers 

grow. 

It  matters  a  few  more  years,  for  this 

I  know 

On  that  fair  shore,  that  I  shall  see  her 

face  to  face 
And  be  with  her  forever  more. " 

Jack  was  an  active  member  of  many 
community  groups,  indudirtg  Old  St. 


Mary's  Housing  Committee,  North 
of  Market  Seniors'  Organization,  and 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  advocacy  in 
the  Tenderloin  for  rent  control,  high- 
rise  limits,  national  health  insurance 
and  voters'  registration,  Jack  was  also 
campaigning  recently  for  a  seat  in  the 
California  Senior  Legislature. 

Everyone  who  spoke  had  a  different 
story  about  Jack  to  tell,  but  with  a 
common  message:  Jack  enriched  our 
lives  individually  and  as  a  whole  com- 
munity through  his  enthusiasm,  hard 
work,  and  genuine  concern  for  the 
values  he  fought  for.  We  all  miss 
him. 

As  I  put  on  my  carnation  I  couldn't 
help  but  feel  Jack's  energy.  The  sad- 
ness 1  felt  for  myself  in  losing  a  friend, 
became  gladness  for  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  the 
chance  to  continue  his  work,  with 
the  same  empowering  spirit  he  felt. 
Jack  W.R.  Kelly,  Jr.  hasn't  died,  he's 
moved  on  and  so  have  all  of  us  who 
lived,  worked  and  learned  from  him. 


Golden  Gate  Family  Medical  Clinic 

215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  #2,  Son  Francisco  94102 

'Tour  neighborhood  health  core 
office  with  a 


& 


Set® 


complete  core  for  the  entire  family 

immuriizotions/sports  physicols/personai  injury 

women's  heolth/birth  control 

infection  screen  G  treotment/AIDS  testing 

pregnancy  test  in  1 0  minutes 

chiropractor  for  bock,  neck  &  shoulder 

problems 

4^5-552-0730 


'  low  cost,  friendly  6  confidential 
'  Medi-Col/Medicore  &  most 
insurance  accepted 

•  senior  citizen  discount 

►  interpretations  available  in 
Tagolog  &  Cambodian 
»  no  oppointment  necessary 

*  located  across  from  YMCA 

Mon-Sot  9-5  Wed  9-12 
Closed  Sundays 
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the  tender  side 


Till   AFf  ORDABLr  MAIL  SI  RVICL;  ...  AND  DI.Pl.SDABLi:' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537JONESST.(atGEARY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1 .60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86  per  mo 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAILCLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555(1  PM-7PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

EARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


E;irlv  Moil      Open  10  am   -  7  pni 


by  Keith  Grier 

To  the  news  media  (except  the 
Tenderloin  Times):  How  come 
every  time  there  is  a  bad  news 
story  about  the  TL  you  use  Boeddeker 
Park  as  a  back  drop?  Especially  when 
a  lot  of  stories  don't  even  happen  near 
the  park. 

The  new  cultural  center  at  the  509 
Club  (509  Ellis)  will  open  its  doors 
April  3.  Look  around  the  neighbor- 
hood for  their  calendar  of  events. 

The  first  neighborhood  clean-up  for 
1987  was  held  on  a  rainy  Saturday 
last  month — but  as  usual  Tenderloin 
residents  showed  up  in  force.  It  was  a 
rainy  day  success. 

The  Sizzler  donated  money  for  uni- 
forms to  the  Tenderloin  youth  soft- 
ball  team.  Now  that  they  look  good  1 
hope  they  can  win  some  games. 

On  April  25,  the  youth  of  Boed- 
deker Park  will  be  treated  to  Great 
America.  Thanks  to  Troy  Dangerfield 
and  Police  Community  Relations.  See 
the  park  director  for  permission  slips. 

Tenderloin  residents  won  the  best 
dressed  community  award  last  month. 
We  are  looking  good,  thanks  to  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams  and  Glide  Church. 

1  know  of  a  gentleman  that  is  look- 
ing for  a  mate.  He  is  a  senior  with 
blonde  hair  and  muscles.  If  you  are  a 
nice  lady  and  interested,  let  me  know. 
To  my  senior  friend:  Call  me  again 
and  leave  your  phone  number — I  lost 
it. 

Help  is  around  the  comer  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Word  went  out  that  the 
Tenderloin  Childcare  Center,  tempo- 
rarily located  on  Lagima  and  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  was  in  desperate  need 
of  a  playpen  for  their  toddlers.  With- 
in a  few  days,  two  were  donated — 
one  by  Midge  Wilson  at  the  Women's 
Resource  Center  and  one  from  Anne 
Cooper,  Montessori  Childcare,  both 
from  the  TL.  Cheers  and  many  thanks 
to  these  wonderful  people! 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
had  elections  for  officers  on  its  board 
of  directors  last  month.  Our  new  presi- 
dent is  Kelly  Cullen,  vice  president  is 
Tho  Do,  secretary  general  is  Keith 
Crier  and  treasurer  is  Rick  Wilkinson. 
Wish  us  all  good  luck— we're  goir\g 
to  need  it. 

Joyce  is  still  looking  for  that  tall, 
dark  and  handsome  man  that  is  look- 
ing for  a  good  woman.  Where  are  you, 
little  star? 

Les  (a  secretary  at  25  Taylor),  I 
heard  you  cook  great  That  food. 
Watch  out  Asian  conununity,  he  may 
start  a  Kosher  Thai  restaurant  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

The  Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center  moved  from  the  first  floor  of 
Glide  to  the  fifth  and  gave  a  party  for 
their  friends  in  the  TL.  I'm  glad  that 
I'm  one  of  their  friends. 

Ping  Pong  in  Boeddeker  Park — who 
is  the  best  player? 

Congratulations  to  Mary  Banks  for 
passing  her  truck-<iriving  lest — good 
luck  on  the  road,  "Mary  go  round." 

My  father  died  this  month,  but  don't 
feel  sad  for  me— he  had  a  great  funeral 
with  champagne  and  a  jazz  band.  My 
father  was  a  bar  owner — it  was  like  a 
gathering  of  old  friends  at  his  bar  (the 
Fallout  Lounge).  Dad,  111  be  seeing 
you. 

The  TL  needs  ser\ior  captains— come 
to  the  Planning  Coalition  on  Mon- 
days at  2  p.m.  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
that  means. 

Don't  miss  the  Spring  Festival  in 
Boeddeker  Park  on  Saturday  April  4 
from  10  to  4.  It  will  be  a  celebration 
of  Lao  and  Cambodian  New  Year  and 
there  wall  be  Southeast  Asian  dance, 
music  and  games.  People  will  be  sell- 
ing traditional  crafts  and  food  as  well. 

Tenderloin  residents,  don't  forget  to 
votel  It  is  important  that  we  unite  the 
cnmmunity  and  show  City  Hall  the 
TL  i  voting  power. 


Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 

Vietnamese  M.D.  CA  license  re- 
quired. Call  Peng  Feng  Ho  at 
College  Medical  Clinic 
431-6885 

FOR  RENT  $1000 

4000  sq.  ft.  for  group  meetings, 
recreation,  theater,  etc.  Phone 
383-9371  for  information. 


NO  FRILLS  RESUME: 

Sharp,  clean  1-page  original  for 
your  xeroxing;  flush  margins;  accu- 
rate spelling;  bold  %"  tall  headings! 
Just  $12  for  Tenderloin  Times  read- 
ers, or  if  unemployed  or  times  are 
tough,  pay  $6  now  and  $6  when 
you  get  the  job.  Fair?  Improve  your 
odds  today  with  a  "pro"-looking 
resume!  673-7478.  (Jones/Ellis  lo- 
cation.) 


FOR  SALE 

•  5  Office  Desks— wooden  and  metal 

•  4  office  chairs 

Everything  for  $600  or  $80-100  per 
desk,  $20-40  per  chair.  Call  Skip  at 
441-4518. 

JOB  OPENING 

Advertising  Salesperson  for  Tender- 
loin Times;Commission  basis.  Ideal 
for  someone  on  fixed  income.  Send 
resume  to:  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102. 


PERSONAL 

Les  Moglen ,  M. D.,  a  vol unteer 
physician  who  served  the  civilian 
population  in  Vietnam  in  1971 
feels  that  he  had  some  unfinished 
business  and  is  offering  his  profes- 
sional services  as  a  plastic  surgeon, 
free  of  charge,  to  any  Vietnamese 
or  Cambodian  who  suffered  an  in- 
jury in  the  war.  If  interested,  con- 
tact Luella  Lee  at  771-2600,  Viet- 
namese Youth  Development  Center. 


INJURED?. 

WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS. 
I^EDtCAL  MALPRACTICE  AND  DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS. 
FREE  CONSULTATION.  NO  RECOVERY,  NO  FEE /COSTS  ONLY. 

LENVIN&  I  777-3500  I  .Stc"o.s 

GESMER  I  731  MARKET  ST.  I  ^^'^^^ 
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Latchkey  Kids  Fend  for  Themselves 


continued  from  page  1 

waiting  lists  are  long,  sometimes  up  to 
two  years,  causing  those  in  need  to 
compete  with  one  another. 

Many  parents  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain childcare  face  the  stressful  dilem- 
ma of  having  to  choose  between  going 
to  work  or  leaving  their  children  alone 
at  home. 

One  Laotian  woman,  for  example, 
planned  to  place  her  daughter  at  the 
North  of  Market  Child  Care  Center 
while  she  took  an  English  class  at  the 
YMCA.  She  was  told  that  the  center 
gave  preference  to  welfare  families  for 
its  subsidized  openings  and  she  couldn't 
afford  the  unsubsidized  rate. 

"I  had  to  cancel  my  class  and  stay 
at  home,"  said  Somchanh  Thongsa- 
moulh.  "I  don't  know  how  long  I  will 
wait.  Maybe  my  daughter  will  grow 
up  and  go  to  kindergarten  before  I 
can  get  childcare — then  1  won't  need 
it." 

Joyce  Smith,  Randal!  Woodruff's 
mother,  also  complains  of  too  few 
childcare  programs.  'It's  the  pits. 
That's  why  I  can't  get  a  job,  and  it 
cuts  into  Randall's  playtime,"  she 
says. 

The  Tenderloin  ranks  as  one  of  the 
highest  need  areas  in  the  city  for  ad- 
ditional childcare  programs,  according 
to  a  recent  study  by  Coleman  Advo- 
cates for  Children  and  Youth.  The 
study  also  states  thai  there  has  been 
"no  planning  to  better  accomodate  the 
needs  of  children  (there)." 

The  Coleman  study  advocates  that 
innovative  programs  be  developed  to 
address  the  special  needs  of  latchkey 
children— those  youngsters  who  return 
home  to  empty  apartments  to  watch 
over  younger  siblings  or  slay  home 
alone.  These  children  need  more  flex- 
ible childcare  than  conventionaJ  pro- 
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grams,  the  study  says,  and  only  need 
supervision  for  the  few  hours  after 
school  until  their  parents  return  home. 
Without  it,  many  parents  have  little 
choice  but  to  leave  their  children  at 
home  alone. 

Parkone  Vongratsamy,  for  example, 
began  to  leave  her  children  at  home 
when  her  mother  had  to  go  to  work 
and  she  couldn't  obtain  childcare. 

'Since  my  mother  started  work  I 
have  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  my 
2-year-old  boy  when  I  go  to  school," 
she  says.  "I  had  to  leave  the  boy  with 
his  7-  and  5-year-old  brothers.  That's 
not  good— I  don't  know  what  would 
happen  in  an  emergency." 

Childcare  professionals  share  Von- 
gratsamy's  concern  about  children  left 
unattended.  They  cite  both  the  physi- 
cal and  emotional  effects  on  children 
left  without  adult  supervision. 

Norman  Yee,  director  of  a  childcare 
referral  service,  describes  some  of  the 
dangers  facing  these  children  such  as 
playing  with  matches  and  causing  fires, 
falling  out  of  windows  or  down  stairs, 
or  being  subjected  to  abuse  by  adult 
strangers. 

"What  a  lot  of  kids  have  reported 
is  that  they  get  lonely,"  says  Nora 
Goodfriend-Koven  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Services,  describing 
some  of  the  more  subtle  psychological 
effects.  Sometimes  they  have  trouble 
getting  their  sisters  and  brothers  to 
obey  them,  she  says,  because  they 
don't  have  the  proper  authority  and 
they  may  resort  to  harsh  disciplinary 
methods. 

Francisco  Middle  School  counselor 
Lee  Mun-VVah  reports  that  children 
who  take  lead  responsibility  in  raising 
their  siblir^gs  tend  to  come  to  school 
tired  and  often  without  their  home- 
work done.  They  may  have  bouts  of 
depression  and  acting  out  and  some 
become  resentful  when  their  help  is  not 
appreciated  or  acknowledged  by  their 
parents. 

But  Mun-VVah  also  describes  some 
of  the  positive  aspects  of  children 
taking  responsibility  at  an  early  age. 

"1  find  them  to  be  more  mature, 
to  know  how  to  cook  and  watch  kids," 
he  says.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  kind 
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side  to  them — for  instance,  when  given 
an  opporturuty  to  watch  kids  they  seem 
eager  to  slide  into  that  role." 

Randall  Woodruff  says  babysitting  is 
no  problem  for  him.  'Sometimes  1  vo- 
lunteer to  take  care  of  them,  but  some- 
times they're  brats— they'll  be  making 
trouble,"  he  says. 

To  relieve  the  burden  on  Randall, 
his  parents  and  school  counselor  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  study  at  Glide  Church, 


w^ere  he  could  have  some  quiet  time. 

Childcare  advocates  in  the  Tender- 
loin are  taking  steps  to  address  the 
problem.  The  recreation  building  next 
to  Boeddeker  Park  is  under  construc- 
tion and  will  open  this  year  with  pro- 
grams for  youth.  Neighborhood  acti- 
vists are  eyeing  a  site  for  an  addi- 
tional playground  on  Ellis  between 
Leavenworth  and  Hyde,  currently  the 
site  of  a  state  garage. ;e. 


Directory  of  Childcare  and 
Afterschool  Programs 


compiled  by  Julie  Scheff 


Home-Based  Head  Start 
330  Ellis,  Rm.  515 
864-0241 

Free  services  to  children  3  to  5  years 
old  and  children  with  special  needs, 
Weekly  home  visits  to  families  with 
information  in  education,  health/nutri- 
tion, social  services.  Services  in  Canto- 
nese, Laotian,  Cambodian,  Vietnamese, 
Spanish,  Samoan  and  English. 

Central  YMCA  Youth  Dept. 

309  Turk 

885-0460 

After-school  and  teen  programs— karate, 
swimming,  arts  and  crafts,  camping,  etc. 

Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Center 

330  Ellis 

771-2600 

This  center  does  not  offer  childcare 
but  does  offer  refugee  youth  ESL,  job 
training  and  part-time  employment. 
Also  offers  language  assistance,  refer- 
rals, and  advocacy  for  housing,  wel- 
fare and  legal  concerns. 

Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 
133  Golden  Gate 
621-5436 

Located  in  the  basement  of  St.  Boni- 
face Church,  this  "indoor  park"  is  avail- 
able Tues.-Sat.  for  school  age  children. 
Arts  and  crafts,  ping-pong,  pool,  roller 
skating,  homework  help,  field  trips. 
Lunch  is  provided.  Free. 

Redding  Children's  Center 

1421  Pine 

885-7070 

Mon.-Fri.,  7  a.m. -6  p.m.  S.F.  School 
Distria  childcare  center.  Provides  pre- 
school and  t>efore  and  after  school 
care  for  ages  3-11.  Parents  must  be 
working  or  in  training  and  meet  income 
guidelines.  Sliding  fee  scale.  Call  751- 
4603  for  applications.  Long  waiting  list. 
(Note:  there  is  also  an  after-school  re- 
creation program  at  Redding  School 
staffed  by  S,F.  Recreation  and  Park 
Dept.) 

Boeddeker  Park 
lones  and  Eddy  Streets 

Ping  pong,  table  games,  basketball  and 
seasonal  games.  Every  other  Thursday 
from  4-5  there  is  Arts  and  Crafts  in- 
struction. The  park  is  staffed  by  2  adult^ 


from  the  Recreation  and  Park  Dept. 
every  day  from  9-6. 

North  of  Market  Child  Development 
Center,  177  Golden  Gate 
863-081 1 

They  have  30  slots  for  infants,  toddlers 
and  preschool-age  children.  The  ma- 
jority are  subsidized  and  are  free  if  you 
meet  eligibility  requirements.  The  cen- 
ter is  open  from  7:45-5.45.  There  are 
currently  75  people  on  the  wailing  list, 
full  fee:  $550/month  for  infants,  $460/ 
month  toddler,  $360/month  preschool. 

Cross  Cultural  Family  Center 

80  Olive  St. 

775-4046 

They  have  35  slots,  hours  7-5:30.  Go  to 
the  office  to  fill  out  an  application  for 
fall,  priority  is  given  to  referrals. 

Tenderloin  Childcare  Center 
970  Lagun a— interim  site 

921-  1302 

They  have  a  waiting  list  for  24  slots 
for  children  from  3  months  to  five  years 
old.  First  priority  given  to  referrals  from 
child  protective  services,  high  risk  child- 
ren, low  income. 

Head  Start 

200  Golden  Gale 

922-  1352 

They  serve  children  from  ages  3-5  with 
two  sessions.  The  morning  session  is 
from  8:00-12:00,  the  evening  session 
from  12:30-4:30.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 40  slots  with  a  current  waiting 
list.  The  program  is  not  childcare  but 
rather  preparation  for  kindergarten 
which  stresses  nutrition,  parent  involve- 
ment, special  education  and  English  as 
a  second  language.  Bilingual  staff  speaks 
Vietnamese,  Cantonese,  Cambodian, 
Spanish,  English  and  Hindi.  Go  to  2201 
Sutter  (at  Pierce)  to  apply  for  Septem- 
ber—bring proof  of  income  like  AFDC 
verification,  W-4  form,  or  paycheck 
and  proof  of  child's  age  such  as  birth 
or  baptismal  certificate. 

Tenderloin  Community  Children's 

Center,  302  Eddy 

474-3997 

A  Montessori -based  child  care  center 
for  children  from  2-6  years.  They  offer 
several  sessions;  one  from  9-11:15 
and  another  from  1-3:15  and  a  limited 
numfcfer  of  spaces  from  9-3:30.  Sliding 
scale  fees. 
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Latino  Youths  Struggle  to  Survive  on  TL  Streets 


by  Juan  Avila 

Manuel,  a  16-year-old  Mexican 
youth,  came  to  the  United 
States  looking  for  work  and 
ended  up  on  the  lough  streets  of  the 
Tenderloin.  He  survived  for  the  past 
month  with  help  from  social  service 
agencies  but  he  had  still  not  found  a 
job.  Until  last  week.  Now  he  has  new 
clothes,  and  is  eating  his  meals  in 
restaurants— courtesy  of  a  "friend." 
Manuel  is  working  as  a  prostitute. 

Though  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
Latin  district,  the  Tenderloin's  residen- 
tial hotels  and  streets  are  home  to 
some  250  or  350  struggling  Latino 
youth,  in  the  estimation  of  Ismael 
Torres,  a  youth  counselor  at  Diamond 
Street  Youth  Shelter,  an  emergency 
shelter  for  homeless  youth. 

Up  to  half  of  the  shelter's  20  beds 
are  taken  each  night  by  Latinos,  lea- 
ving hundreds  more  on  the  streets. 

"Many  stay  in  abandoned  buildings, 
cars  and  in  parking  lots,  "  says  Torres. 
"They  usually  form  groups  and  sup- 
port each  other. " 

"We  have  no  home,  no  family  and 
we  can't  speak  the  language,"  says  17- 
year-old  Gustavo,  describing  the  prob- 
lems young  Latinos  face.  "When  I  first 
came.  1  didn't  know  anyone." 

Gustavo,  a  Guatemalan,  has  been 
staying  in  the  Tenderloin  for  the  past 
month. 

Prostitution  is  less  common  among 
Latino  youth  than  among  black  or 
white  teenagers,  says  Rudy  Haas,  Dia- 
mond Street's  counseling  coordinator. 
Still,  he  says,  the  daily  search  for  food, 
work  and  somewhere  to  spend  the 
night  drives  some  kids  to  make  des- 
perate decisions. 

Vic  Okomoto,  a  social  worker  at 
Larkin  Street  Youth  Center,  says  the 
kids  on  the  streets  are  getting  younger. 
'Two  years  ago,  we  were  seeing  kids 
about  18.  Now,  they  are  about  16,  " 


he  says. 

"We  used  to  see  kids  who  could  take 
better  care  of  themselves,"  Okomoto 
added. 

Tony,  16,  is  also  from  Mexico  and 
has  been  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past 
nine  months.  He  survives  by  using  the 
services  of  Hospitality  House,  which 
provides  him  with  a  temporary  home. 
Still,  Tony  looks  diligently  for  work 
each  day. 

"I  look  everywhere  for  work:  the 
Mission,  the  Tenderloin,  Daly  City," 
Tony  says,  pushing  back  the  straight 
jet-black  hair  that  was  covering  his 
dark  eyes. 

One  day,  Tony  says,  a  man  offered 
him  work.  Because  he  was  desperate, 
Tony  went  with  the  man.  They  went 
to  his  apartment,  where  the  man 
locked  the  door  and  told  Tony  to  wait 
in  the  living  room.  He  came  out, 
dressed  only  in  a  bathrobe,  and  told 
Tony  to  take  off  his  clothes. 

Tony  refused  and  demanded  to  be 
let  out  of  the  apartment.  But  the  man 
would  not  let  him  go.  So  Tony  started 
smashing  the  windows  of  the  man's 
apartment.  Finally,  after  realizing  that 
Tony  could  not  be  seduced,  he  let 
Tony  go. 

One  problem  for  many  Latino 
youth  is  that  they  are  in  the  country 
illegally  and  can  be  picked  up  and 
deported  at  any  time.  Torres  says  the 
prospect  of  deportation  is  particularly 
alarming  for  Central  American  kids, 
who  fear  they  may  be  tortured  or 
killed  by  their  repressive  governments 
if  they  return. 

Torres  says  that  lately,  he  has  heard 
that  a  lot  of  kids  are  going  to  Canada. 
"It  seems  the  place  to  go,"  he  says. 

Most  Latino  youth  in  the  Tenderloin 
are  from  Mexico,  trying  to  escape  the 
widespread  poverty  of  their  country, 
but  there  are  also  a  number  of  poHtical 
refugees  from  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. Almost  all  of  them  are  veteran 
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farmworkers  and  their  numbers  in  the 
city  rise  and  fall  with  the  beginning  of 
each  agricultural  season,  according  to 
Olcomoto. 

Cirilo,  an  18-year-old  Mexican,  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  Delano  County 
grape  fields  where  he  worked  for  a 
year-and-a-half. 

"I  haven't  found  work  and  now  I'm 
on  the  streets,"  he  says.  "I  have  no 
home  and  there  are  times  when  1  have 
no  food  or  clean  clothes,  but  I  keep 
looking  for  work.  " 

Cirilo  spent  his  first  10  nights  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  Diamond  Street 
shelter.  That  was  over  three  months 
ago.  Since  then,  he  has  been  moving 
from  hotel  room  to  hotel  room. 

Cirilo  says  he  left  his  country  be- 
cause he  saw  no  future  for  himself  in 
Mexico.  But  he's  not  sure  what  will 
happen  to  him  here  either. 

'I  can't  say  how  long  I  will  stay  in 


San  Francisco, "  he  says.  'I'll  go  where 
there  is  work. ' 

Like  thousands  of  other  travellers. 
Latino  youth  come  to  San  Francisco 
seeking  work  and  a  better  future. 
They  quickly  find  out  that  jobs— and 
dreams— are  hard  to  come  by. 

Xife  is  not  easy  here,"  says  Tony. 
"I  think  if  my  friends  could  see  how 
hard  it  is,  they  would  think  twice 
about  coming." 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  415-673-2332 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


Parents'  Day  at  Vietnamese  School 

by  Hung  Quoc  Tran 


N, 


go  Van  Thuc, "  the  Viet- 
namese Language  School 
based  in  the  Centra)  YMCA, 
invited  parents  to  come  and  meet  their 
teachers  at  a  special  meeting  in  late 
February. 

"We've  built  a  good  relationship 
between  the  teachers  and  students — 
now  it's  time  to  tighten  the  relation- 
ship with  the  families,"  said  school 
principle  Lap  Thanh  Huynh  as  he 
addressed  parents  and  members  of  the 
Vietnamese  Elderly  Mutual  Assistance 
Association,  which  founded  the  school 
four  years  ago.  It  offers  classes  on 
Saturdays  on  Vietnamese  language  and 
history. 

"Maintaining  our  mother  tongue  for 
the  next  generation  is  the  duty  of  all 
Vietnamese,"  said  Huynh,  adding  that 


he  hoped  that  parents  would  spend  a 
little  more  time  helping  their  children 
with  their  Vietnamese  studies. 

Hung  Do  Pham,  father  of  two  stu- 
dents, said  that  he's  always  appre- 
ciated the  school  because  "besides  pre- 
serving our  culture,  the  school  helps 
our  children  live  in  harmony  with 
our  community." 

"We're  not  scared  that  our  children 
won't  integrate  into  the  new  society," 
Pham  said,  "but  we  are  afraid  that 
they  won  t  be  able  to  communicate 
with  their  own  community— the  Viet- 
namese." 

Huynh  said  he  hoped  that  In  the 
future,  parents  would  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  maintaining  the  school, 
which  is  currently  run  by  volunteers 
from  local  colleges.  At  the  meeting, 
several  benefactors  made  financial  do- 
nations to  the  school,  which  has  120 
students,  ages  5  to  17. 


NO 


■  •  ■ 
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Guatemalan  Indian 
Struggles  With  New  Life 
In  North  America 


by  Hector  To  bar 

Iuan  Miguel  Xuncax  has  worked  in 
the  fields  all  his  life.  As  a  young 
child,  he  worked  at  his  father's  side, 
iming  how  to  turn  up  the  soil  on 
their  small  plot  of  land  in  Guatemala 
planting  com  and  wheal  on  the  steep 
hillsides. 

But  now,  Xuncax.  31,  a  Kanjobal 
Indian  from  the  village  of  San  Miguel 
Acatan  in  the  highlands  of  northwes- 
tern Guatemala,  washes  dishes  for 
minimum  wage  in  a  Hayward  restau- 
rant, a  job  he  finds  difficult. 

'The  hard  part  is  that  you're  always 
standing  in  the  same  place, "  he  says. 
"In  the  fields  you  work  with  a  plow 
or  pick  grapes.  One  is  always  walking 
or  moving." 

Xuncax  and  his  family  are  part  of 
a  community  of  Mayan  Indians  who, 
after  escaping  from  military  repres- 
sion in  Guatemala,  have  settled  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

Most  Guatemalan  Indians  who  come 
to  the  Bay  Area  face  a  difficult  period 
of  adjustment  to  urban  life,  says 
Carole  Raimondi,  a  lawyer  with  the 
Father  Moriarty  Central  America  Re- 
fugee Program  in  San  Francisco. 

"The  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city 
and  being  away  from  the  land  is  dif- 
ficult," she  says.  Xuncax,  however, 
has  adapted  well  to  his  life  in  Oak- 
land. "He's  not  a  lost  stranger  in  this 
land,  '  Raimondi  says.  'He  is  very 
bright  and  has  been  living  here  long 
enou^  to  be  able  to  adjust." 

A  quiet,  soft-spoken  man  with 
dark,  coffee-colored  skin,  Xuncax 
talked  of  his  experiences  as  he  sat 
recently  in  an  Oakland  law  office. 


His  three  daughters,  aged  three,  five 
and  seven  played  on  the  carpeted 
floor,  talking  to  each  other  in  the  only 
language  they  know— Kanjobal — one 
of  22  Mayan  languages. 

'It  was  beautiful,"  Xuncax  says  of 
his  village  in  Guatemala.  'The  only 
thing  is  that  the  land  didn't  give  much 
food.  It  is  very  beautiful,  yes,  be- 
cause it  is  all  mountains  and  it  is  al- 
ways very  cool.  It  never  gets  hot, 
not  even  in  summer." 

Because  of  the  low  yield  of  his  fa- 
ther's land,  Xuncax  became  a  migrant 
farm  worker  at  the  age  of  8,  travel- 
ling with  his  family  every  year  to  the 
cotton  plantations  of  Mexico  and 
southern  Guatemala. 

The  military  repression,  he  says, 
began  in  his  village  in  the  early  1980s, 
prompting  peasant  unions  and  guer- 
rilla groups  to  orgaruze  the  impove- 
rished peasants  of  the  area. 

'There  were  people  in  our  village 
who  were  with  the  guerrillas,"  he  says. 
"But  they  only  had  sticks.  The  mili- 
tary had  guns. " 

According  to  Xuncax,  the  army 
bombed  the  village  from  helicopters 
and  planes,  and  with  artillery  posi- 
tioned on  the  surrounding  hills.  Resi- 
dents of  the  village  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Children  were  separated  from 
their  families  in  the  confusion  and 
many  were  killed.  Afterwards,  soldiers 
burned  many  of  the  remaining  houses. 
Xuncax,  his  wife  Carmen  and  their 
children  escaped  to  Mexico. 

Leaving  his  family  behind  in  Mexico, 
Xuncax  travelled  to  the  western  United 
States,  where  he  found  work  as  a  mi- 
grant farmworker.  He  heard  about  the 
Father  Moriarty  Refugee  Program  from 


other  Guatemalan  Indians  and  con- 
tacted the  program  for  information  on 
political  asylum.  He  then  returned  to 
Chiapas  in  southern  Mexico  to  bring 
his  family  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  call  I  got  from  him  he 
was  in  jail,"  Raimondi  says. 

The  family  had  travelled  across 
Mexico  successfully,  a  week's  journey, 
but  was  arrested  by  the  Border  Patrol 
when  they  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
Xuncax  was  taken  to  a  detention 
camp  in  El  Centre,  California,  while 
his  wife  and  their  three  daughters 
were  placed  in  a  motel-like  complex 
used  to  house  arrested  women  and 
children.  For  two  months,  the  family 
was  separated. 

The  family  was  reunited  last  De- 
cember when  lawyers  from  the  Father 
Moriarty  Program  intervened  on  the 
family's  behalf,  posting  $5,000  bail 
each  for  Xuncax  and  his  wife  and 
$500  bail  for  their  7-year-old  daughter. 
Although  many  Guatemalans  have 


been  denied  political  asylum,  Xun- 
cax's  experience  as  a  farmworker  in 
the  U.S.  may  make  him  eligible  for 
amnesty  under  the  Simpson-Rodino 
law. 

While  Raimondi  estimates  that  65 
percent  of  the  Kanjobal  Indians  work- 
ing with  the  Father  Moriarty  Program 
are  eligible  for  amnesty  under  the 
farmworker  clause  like  Xuncax,  she 
says  most  won't  apply  because  they 
do  not  have  any  way  of  proving  their 
eligibility.  The  new  law,  Raimondi 
says,  "helps  some,  but  screws  the 
majority. " 

If  Xuncax  wins  his  case,  he  will 
probably  return  to  farm  work,  where 
he  feels  he  can  earn  more  money  than 
washing  dishes.  Eventually,  he  plans 
to  return  to  Guatemala,  but  orUy  when 
"the  situation  calms  down  a  little." 

When  asked  what  he  misses  most 
about  Guatemala,  Xuncax  answered: 
"The  time  when  one  could  live  in 
peace  in  my  village." 


Pluck  and  Determination 
Marked  One  Young  Woman's 
Escape  from  Vietnam 
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by  Hung  Quoc  Tran 

It  took  Hoang  Van  Phan  seven  tries 
before  she  was  successful  in  es- 
capir\g  from  Vietnam  five  years  ago, 
including  one  failed  attempt  which 
landed  her  in  jail  for  a  month. 

Her  final  try— the  success— was  the 
most  risky.  Crowded  in  a  small  boat 
with  36  others,  they  were  stopped 
their  second  day  at  sea  by  an  armed 
slate  fishing  ship.  After  threatening  to 
tow  them  back,  the  captain  robbed 
them  of  gold  and  jewelry  before  toss- 
ing their  compass  and  remaining  fuel 
into  the  sea  and  setting  them  adrift. 

The  refugees  quickly  ran  out  of  food 
and  water  and  the  boat  began  to  leak. 


Some  were  starting  to  get  delirious 
when  a  passing  drill  ship  rescued  them, 
transporting  them  to  a  refugee  camp. 

"Never  in  my  life  shall  I  forget  those 
days, "  says  Phan,  now  26  and  a  stu- 
dent at  San  Francisco  State  University. 

When  South  Vietnam  fell  to  the 
Communists  in  May,  1975,  Phan  was 
a  high  school  student.  She  was  initially 
enthusiastic  about  the  ideals  and  pros- 
pects of  the  new  regime — even  though 
her  father  had  been  an  army  officer 
under  the  previous  government  and 
was  placed  in  a  "re-education  camp" 
for  several  years.  But  when  she  was 
rejected  twice  for  entrance  into  a  uni- 
versity in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City — in 
spite   of   outstanding   grades— Phan 
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realized  her  father's  background 
would  forever  cripple  her  efforts  to 
get  an  education  and  a  good  job  in 
Vietnam. 

"I  cried  almost  the  whole  night  be- 
cause I  thought  my  future,  my  life, 
collapsed,"  remembers  Phan  of  the 
day  she  realized  she  wasn't  going  to 
get  into  college.  "I  had  struggled  twice 
as  much  as  my  classmates  for  an 
illusion." 

Fleeing  Vietnam  on  her  own,  but 
with  financial  support  from  her  family, 
Phan  initially  settled  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  joined  a  brother  who  had 
come  earlier.  Within  a  few  months, 
she  started  working  so  that  she  could 
eventually  go  to  college.  'That  was 
the  only  way,  1  recognized,  to  help 
me  save  money  for  my  studies — my 
dream  since  I  left  Vietnam, "  she  said. 

One  of  her  first  jobs  was  teaching 
kindergarten,  where  she  learned  the 
harsh  realities  of  racial  discrimination 


one  day  when  she  reached  for  a  child 
who  had  fallen  down.  'The  child 
shouted,  'Don't  touch  me — my  niom 
said  that  you  are  dirty!'"  Phan  re- 
members painfully. 

Transferring  to  San  Francisco  State 
to  continue  her  studies  in  medical 
technology,  Phan  now  lives  alone, 
with  no  relatives  in  town — different 
from  the  traditional  way  for  most 
young  people  in  Vietnam,  who  tend 
to  live  at  home  and  get  supported 
by  their  parents  until  they  finish  col- 
lege or  get  married. 

A  plucky,  self-confident  woman, 
Phan  speaks  enthusiastically  of  her 
childhood  dream  of  becoming  a  teach- 
er. Maybe  next  year  when  she  gra- 
duates, she  will  spend  her  spare  time 
teaching  Vietnamese  children  their 
mother  tongue. 

"My  desire  now, "  Phan  says,  "is  to 
help  teach  the  young  generation  our 
own  language.  I  don't  want  them  to 
lose  our  origin." 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


from  the 
Mission  and  the 
Tenderloin 


OUR  HEMISPHERE 

afro  carib  latin  hillbillies 
Semitic  hamitic  semi  dravidian  natives 
who  might  have  come  from  india 
and  she  nuff  be  in  the  indies  here 

those  carrying  glyphics  to  the  new 
world  whose  old  dwellers  take  to  the 

hills  still 
and  teach  us  to  worship  there 

black  and  brown  and  golden  and 

peach  pink  urban  populists  and 

left  winged 

anarchistic 

universal 

qua  qua  versal 

color  coded 

god  headed 

new  world  people 

of  every  shade  there  is  and 

we're  making  more  every  day 

a  class  containing  classes 

the  x's  and  y's  of  manifesting  humanities 

be  coming 
the  music  of  the  world 
containing  all 
excluding  none 

let  (he  Man  and 
the  nazis  go  back 

we  home  here  now 
q.r.  hand  jr. 


POEM— EVIDENCE 

Huddled  there  in  the  darkness  of  a  doorway, 
the  old  woman  grips  two  lafge  bags  tightly 
and  talks  to  herself,  preparing  her  case. 
It's  all  there,  I  thought,  in  those  bags: 
the  evidence.  Muttered  over,  carried  from 
doorway  to  doorway,  sorted  through  with 
rag-wrapped  hands,  kept  clear  of  urine  and 
vomit,  guarded  with  hiss  and  wild  flashing 
eyes.  Yet  mistake  not:  I  am  an  intruder, 
vyith  a  flurry  of  dust  she  gathers  herself  up, 
then  hovers  over  the  bags  with  her  hump  of 
old  coats,  stealing  a  glance  my  way  before 
her  legs,  fat  with  socks,  now  carry  her 
out  into  the  pain  of  full  view,  shuffling 
off  for  the  privacy  of  another  three-sided  ' 
shelter.  Those  eyes,  I  thought,  will  speak 
for  her.  They  will  present  her  case  well. 

David  Paul  Bissell 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

There  as  now,  called  to  know  the  casual. 

In  blue  streets  of  fog  and  sun. 

When  I  was  last  here  I  knew 

The  break  of  dawn  differently; 

The  beat  generation  called  the  hills 

The  poetry  of  a  picture  post  card. 

Now  the  fair  city  grows  greater 

The  cable  cars  are  going  up  hills 

That  bear  testimony  to  a  different  pace. 

The  wealthy  have  to  live  side  by  side 

With  the  poor  beggars  in  the  streets 

And  hotels  grow  like  trees  of  old 

As  tall  and  expensively  lush. 

What  am  I  in  the  walked  ways  of  tourists  and  saints? 
Am  I  a  missionary  in  a  showman's  lot? 

C.  Davis 


UNTITLED 

Defying  the  frailty  of  spring, 

they  came. 

She  had  no  choice. 

A  battered  American  car, 

a  frame  house, 

a  street  named  for  a  contractor's  daughter, 
these  were  theirs. 
Little  was  hers. 

The  monolithic  industries  had  long  since  been  shut  down, 

but  they  collected  scraps  of  work. 

She  had  no  trouble  finding  work. 

Summer  gave  in  to  autumn 

and  they  gathered  on  the  low-bellied  porch, 

sitting  wake  for  the  losses 

and  in  whispers  making  wagers  about  the  gains. 

In  the  moist  of  the  bedroom, 

accompanied  by  catcalls  of  desire  and  defeat, 

she  took  the  leather  pouch  from  its  nest  of  lingerie. 

The  sack,  as  dry  as  the  grandmother  left  behind, 

was  tied  times  three  with  a  cord  which  had  held 

an   Indian  amulet  about  a  sweaty,  youthful  neck. 

The  broken  leaves  of  the  other  place 

fell  into  her  hand. 

They  smelled  of  pepper 

and  brought  fever  to  her  fingers. 

The  image  was  clear. 

Her  lost  was  cast. 

She  was  to  live  her  life  among  men, 
but  her  children  would  be  her  own. 

Annette  Kennedy 


JUDGEMENT 


FABRICATED  HISTORY 

The  mummified 
Egyptian  Queens 
Reposing  in 
Designer  jeans 

Are  laid  to  rest 
In  denim  seams 
Beyond  their  wild 
Dynastic  dreams. 

David  Cornell 
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I  don't  know  how  writers 
write  about  anything  but 
the  tragedy  of  our  wars— one 
survivor,  in  Nicaragua,  tells 

a  witness,  "All  my  four 
children  are  dead."  I  have 
four  children,  and  all  of  them 
live;  if  my  four  children  died, 

the  way  his  died,  I  know  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  write 
or  thmk  or  live  about 
anything  else.  And  what 

separates  us:  earth, 
sea,  wind  and  warmth. 
The  world  prepares  for 
a  war  that  gauges  no 

normal  human  griefs,  where 
each  of  us  can  say,  "My  child, 
my  mother,  my  closest  friend, 
has  died."  In  this  we  will 

be  together.  The  brown 
and  poor,  the  expendables, 
and  the  rest  of  creation, 
uncreated. 

Yet  darkness  births  the  light, 
writers  write,  painters  paint, 
music  plays  through  human 
hands,  women  choose  creation. 

Uncreation  will  not  rest  until  it 
pours  through  us.  That  man's 
four  children  came  to  rest  beneath 
my  pen,  gathering  their  voices; 

they  are  the  swift  sparrows 
under  my  trees;  they  are  behind 
our  own  children's  faces,  and 
they  judge  us. 

Alma  Villanueva 


NUMBERLESS  ARE  THE  SANDS 
ON  THE  SEASHORE 

us  folk  are  the  peoples  who  look  towards  the  sea 

vision  and  memory  past  perfect  futures  are 

strewn  about  our  musics  like  sea  weeds  on  the  shore 

our  eyes   hearts  afire   dancing  on 

limbs   aghast  and  bedazzled  caressing  these  sands 

hand  clapping  spirits  our  souls  are  numberless 

like  bands  of  the  spectra  our  hues  are  numberless 
jump  back  brothers  see  our  sisters  prancing  on  the  sea 
their  curves  and  spheres  rounding  off  the  edges  of  the  sands 
making  sheets  of  molten  glisten  we  are 
evocations  of  this  sweet  liquid  strumming  on 
these  vibrant  far  reaches  on  our  faith  full  shore 

this  ritual  clamor  we  are  on  this  shore 

spelling  out  the  seasons  of  the  reason  numberless 

beings  grow  gilts  and  sprout  wings  drunken  on 

the  bottom  of  the  pink  coral  reef  then  leap  the  sea 

sailing  easy  to  afar  to  a  star  we  are 

stoned  reflections  of    to  view  from  there  these  sands 

who  do  not  know  they  are  us   not  these  sands 

our  foundations  on  these  wheels  of  things   rolling  shore 

surf  washed   waves  yearn  to  roll  in  murmurs  on   these  grits  are 

relentless  too   in  change  in  form  numberless 

and  pasteled  in  pale  yellows  mixed  by  the  sea 

and  the  wind  and  the  sun  our  constant  companions  on 

this  sphere  on  this  beach  head  here  on 

our  minds   and  communal  heart  molds  sands 

into  cities  and  ports  to  welcome  from  the  sea 

and  the  wind  and  the  sun  our  constant  companions  on 

this  sphere  on  this  beach  head  here  on 

our  minds  and  communal  heart  molds  sands 

into  cities  and  ports  to  welcome  from  the  sea 

more  ancestors  to  be   to  play  on  this  shore 

the  notes  of  universal  hide  seek  time  here  in  numberless 

we've  known  not  its  name   we  are 

the  growth  here   we  are  the  trees  we  are 

the  creatures  here   so  it  is  said  on 

which  cosmic  bet  no  wages  subsist  numberless 

are  the  names  of  this  life  on  these  sands 

on  the  dream  washed  up  on  these  shores 

us  folk  are  on   the  peoples  who  look  towards  the  sea 

looking  towards  the  sea  our  songs  are 

the  bread  of  the  shore  our  spirits  our  spawn  on 

the  quick  sands  we  name  our  selves  numberless 

q.r.  hand,  jr. 
july,  1984 


TOTTERING  1 

We're  already  dead  at  50 

but  allowed  to  keep  feeding  our  corpses 

walk  on  tired  legs 

have  hearts'  desires 

work  at  a  typewriter. 

Look  down  the  parabolic  mirrors 

of  the  past;  isn't  it 

all  there,  beginning,  end 

mistake  rectification 

stumble  success?  Offspring? 

Then  live  knowing  you're  dead 

create  facades,  puppet  shows 

mourn  yourself,  make  music 

of  tragedy  and  longing. 

Longing  for  life. 

Boo!  I  know  that's  you 

with  your  wormy  blood 


Janice  King 


MAGIC 

A  photographer  once 

took  a  picture  of  some 

children  at  play 

returning  to  his  studio 

he  carefully  puts  their 

youthfulness  away  in  a 

jar  next  to  his  bottle 

of  miracles  and  his  vial 

of  cloudless  afternoons 

only  taking  them  out 

when  no  one  else  was  around 

Richard  Weaver 
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False  Promises  Keep  Filipino  Vets  Waiting  for  Citizenship 


by  Victoria  Alba 

When  Pastor  Ramos  received  a 
letter  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  May  of  1941, 
saying  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  needed  him  for  their  war  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  he  didn't 
have  to  think  twice. 

Ramos  quit  his  job  with  the  Manila 
police  department  and  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  of  the  Far  East 
(USAFFE). 

For  his  loyalty,  Ramos— along  with 
thousands  of  other  Filipinos  who  signed 
up — was  rewarded  the  next  year  with 
an  act  of  Congress  that  made  certain 
foreign  nationals  who  served  with  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  eligible  for  U.S. 
citizenship. 

But  today,  46  years  after  getting 
that  letter  from  the  president,  Ramos 
still  is  waiting  to  become  an  American 
citizen. 

"1  come  to  the  U.S.,  prepared  toi 
die  here,  bury  my  corpse  here,"  says 


Ramos,  now  74,  as  he  sits  in  an  Eddy 
Street  hotel  room  cluttered  with  me- 
mentos. "1  don't  know  why  they  won't 
allow  me  to  become  a  citizen.  I  like 
America  but  I  don't  know  why  they 
don't  like  me." 

When  the  war  ended  in  August, 
1945,  Filipinos  who  had  joined  the  war 
effort  were  given  six  months  to  peti- 
tion for  U.S.  citizenship.  A  naturali- 
zation officer  was  dispatched  to  the 
Philippines  that  summer  but  was  with- 
drawn after  a  couple  months. 

"No  sooner  had  he  started  than  the 
Attorney  General  withdrew  the  offi- 
cial's authority  to  naturalize  the  Fili- 
pinos,"  says  immigration  attorney  Don 
Unger.  "Certain  (U.S.)  immigration 
officials  were  worried  that  as  many  as 
250,000  were  eligible.  They  were  afraid 
too  many  Filipinos  would  become  citi- 
zens and  would  leave  the  country." 

Even  though  an  immigration  official 
was  sent  back  to  the  Philippines  the 
following  year,  it  was  too  late,  accord- 
ing to  Unger,  because  most  Filipinos 
were  no  longer  in  active  duty.  "Most 
of  the  vets  lost  out  because  they'd  been 
discharged  by  that  time, "  says  Unger. 

'Out  Little  Brown  Brothers' 

Seven  hours  after  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  the 
Japanese  military  launched  a  second 
air  strike,  knocking  out  U.S.  naval 
and  air  bases  in  the  Philippines  and 
followed  up  days  later  with  an  amphi- 
bious invasion  of  the  islands.  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  troops  were  badly 
outgunned  and  outflanked.  Overnight, 
the  Filipinos  became  "our  little  brown 
brothers "  as  they  were  pressed  into 
service  against  the  Japanese  invaders. 

The  most  brutal  memory  etched  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  fought  in  the 
war  was  that  of  the  "Bataan  Death 
March. "  After  the  Bataan  Perunsula 


fell  to  the  Japanese  in  April  1942, 
36,000  Filipino  and  Americail  troops 
— of  whom  some  25,000  died— were 
forced  to  march  to  the  concentration 
camps  at  Capas  Tarlac. 

Pastor  Ramos  and  Silvestre  Apruebo, 
now  a  resident  of  Sixth  Street,  were 
among  those  who  survived  the  Death 
March. 

"It  was  terrible... many  people  died 
on  the  way,"  recalls  Apruebo.  "If  you 
fell,  the  Japanese  soldiers  would 
shoot  you  or  stab  you  with  bayonets. 
We  were  all  hungry  and  thirsty  and 
many  had  malaria." 

Broken  Promises 

For  those  who  missed  their  chance 
to  apply  for  U.S.  citizenship  imme- 
diately after  the  war— the  majority  of 
the  veterans — another  battle  began: 
the  fight  for  the  restoration  of  their 
promised  citizenship  rights  through 
the  courts. 

A  landmark  case  was  filed  in  1967 


by  Filipino  veteran  Marciano  Haw 
Hibi,  who,  represented  by  Unger,  won 
a  decision  granting  him  citizenship  in 
San  Francisco  federal  district  court. 
But  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  appealed  the  decision 
and  first  an  appeals  court  and  then 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  government. 

While  Hibi's  case  was  being  heard, 
another  68  Filipino  veterans  filed  for 
citizenship,  also  through  Unger  and 
seven  other  attorneys. 

Arguing  their  case  before  Judge 
Charles  Renfrew,  the  lawyers  sub- 
mitted a  new  theory  that  since  the 
Philippines  was  a  U.S.  Commonwealth 
until  its  independence  in  1946,  the  Fi- 
lipinos were  ruled  up  until  then  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 


'Therefore,  when  the  rules  of  the 
1942  law  were  withdrawn,  the  veterans 
were  deprived  of  the  constitutional 
benefits  of  equal  protection  under  the 
law,"  explains  Philippine  News  pub- 
lisher Alex  Esclamado,  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  veterans  during  the 
trial.  'They  were  denied  due  process 
and  this  was  discriminatory.  No  ad- 
ministrative body  or  officer  had  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  benefits  of  the 
law  from  them." 

In  November  of  1975,  Renfrew 
granted  the  68  veterans  the  right  to 
apply  for  citizenship,  setting  an  his- 
torical precedent. 

In  1976,  the  government  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  but  withdrew  before  a 
ruling  was  issued.  This,  Unger  says, 
"in  effect  allowed  naturalization  of 
others  afterward." 

The  question  now,  says  Unger,  is 
whether  the  government  is  going  to 
take  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  un- 
less and  until  it  does,  all  of  California 
is  covered  by  the  9th  circuit  decision. 

Courts  around  the  country  differ  on 
the  veterans'  eliligibility  for  citizenship. 
While  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  covers  California  and  several 
western  states,  continues  to  uphold  the 
Renfrew  rulii\g,  the  2nd  Circuit  in  New 
York  has  ruled  against  Filipino  vete- 
rans, saying  they  are  not  eligible  for 
citizenship.  This  discrepancy  has  dis- 
turbed the  INS,  which  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  9th  Circuit  decision  be- 
fore possibly  approaching  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  uniform  ruling,  according 
to  INS  District  Director  David  Ilchert. 

'The  question  is  whether  or  not 
they  are  eligible  to  apply  under  the 
present  immigration  laws,"  said  Ilchert. 
The  INS  has  opposed  their  citizen- 
ship effort,  he  says,  "because  they  are 
seeking  to  be  naturalized  by  a  law 
that  expired  by  December  of  1946.  If 
the  veterans  can  prove  that  they  were 
(in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces)  and  made 
some  kind  of  effort  to  apply  for  na- 
turalization before  December  of  1946, 
they  will  have  no  problem  becoming 
naturalized." 

But  the  amount  of  proof  required 
appears  to  vary  even  within  California. 
Immigration  attorneys  report  that  ve- 
terans have  more  problems  getting 
naturalized  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  INS  is  de- 
manding stronger  proof  that  veterans 
attempted  to  file  in  the  1940s. 

"In  L.A.,  they're  taking  anything— 
declarations,  affidavits— whereas  here, 
the  district  director  wants  more  docu- 
mentation," says  Unger. 

"When  the  veterans  come  to  me,  I 
tell  them,  You'd  be  better  off  filing  in 
Los  Angeles,"  says  Filipino-American 
attorney  Rodel  Rodis.  "In  San  Fran- 
cisco, very  few,  if  any,  Filipino  ve- 
terans are  getting  natiiralized,  whereas 
in  L.A.  there  are  hundreds  getting 
naturalization,  even  though  they're 


both  part  of  the  same  9th  circuit." 

Some  veterans  may  be  eligible  for 
amnesty  and  eventual  citizer\ship  under 
the  new  Simpson-Rodino  immigration 
bill,  if  their  visas  expired  and  they 
were  here  illegally  before  1982.  Those 
who  have  been  here  legally  or  who 
became  illegal  after  Jan.  1,  1982  would 
be  ineligible  under  Simpson-Rodino. 

A  Suitcase  and  a  Dream 

Pessimistic  forecasts  have  not  de- 
terred Filipino  veterans  from  coming 
to  the  U.S.  to  apply  for  citizenship. 
In  the  Philippines,  unemployment  has 
soared,  the  economy  has  deteriorated 
and  political  repression  has  been  ram- 
pant during  years  of  martial  law. 
Immigration  was  an  option  for  Fili- 
pinos in  search  of  a  better  standard 
of  living. 

They  arrive  at  various  airports  with 
little  more  than  a  suitcase  and  a 
dream,"  says  Esclamado. 

In  San  Francisco,  hundreds  of  Fili- 
pino veterar\s  like  Apruebo  and  Ramos 
live  in  cramped  apartments  South  of 
Market  and  in  the  residential  hotels 
of  the  Tenderloin.  Many  support  them- 
selves on  small  pensions.  For  them, 
legal  fees  to  support  their  citizenship 
claims  are  difficult  to  muster. 

Ramos  lives  on  a  small  pension 
and  the  money  he  earns  from  selling 
the  Examiner  at  a  newstand  at  First 
and  Market. 

He  decided  to  stay  on  after  entering 
the  country  on  a  temporary  visa  in 
1979.  He  says  that  in  1980,  he  paid 
$400  to  some  attorneys  to  work  on 
his  citizenship  case  and  obtain  a  work 
permit  for  him.  'They  did  nothing  at 
all,"  he  says,  so  he  asked  for  and  got 
his  money  back.  He's  looking  for  ano- 
ther lawyer  now. 

"Last  Sunday,  a  law  firm  from  Los 
Angeles  was  interviewing  veterans  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  steakhouse  on 
Powell  Street,  "  said  Ramos.  "There 
were  about  a  hundred  of  us  filling  out 
applications." 

Apruebo,  now  67,  won't  be  giving 
up  either.  He  says;  "It  s  important  to 
have  citizenship  because  then  I  can 
petition  to  bring  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. I  would  like  to  live  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  so  would  they  but  there 
are  more  jobs  here  and  life  is  better. " 

But  for  now,  Apruebo  says,  he'll 
"just  have  to  wait." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  newly-formed 
Citizenship  for  Filipino  Veterans  Com- 
mittee has  launched  a  petition  drive 
that  was  recently  endorsed  by  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley.  The  committee,  which 
hopes  collect  100.000  signatures,  is 
asking  that  the  U.S.  Congress  grant 
immediate  citizenship  to  Filipino  vete- 
rans of  World  War  II.  The  committee 
can  be  contacted  at  3345  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Suite  318,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90010.  Phone:  (213)  381-6281. 


Should  you  take  the 
AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


The  AIDS  Antitjody 
Test  shows  if  you  have 
lieen  infected  with  the 
virus  that  can  cause 
AIDS. 

If  you  test  positive,  you 
can  infect  others. 

The  test  DOES  NOT 
show  if  you  have  the 
dihease  itself 

It  CANNOT  predict  if 
you  will  get  AIDS  or 
any  other  illness  in 
the  future. 
The  San  Francisco 
Dcparlmcnl  of  Public 
Health  offers  AIDS 


Antibody  Testing  which 
is  VOLUNTARY,  FREE 
and  ANONYMOUS 

You  do  not  reveal  your 
name  or  any  other 
information  about 
yourself.  Counseling 
and  referrals  arc 
also  available. 
Although  you  can  take 
the  test  ai  other 
locations,  only 
Alternative  Test  Sites 
guarantee  your 
anonymity. 


To  find  out  more  about 
the  test,  call  the  S.E 
AIDS  Foundation 
HOTI.INE; 

863  AIDS 

In  Nonhcrn  (California: 
(HOO)  FOR-AIDS, 
(TDD;  H6-t-<>606) 

To  make  an 
appointment  at  an 
Alternative  Test  Site 
for  education  or 
testing,  call: 

621-4858 

(TOD:  621  S 106) 

Get  the  facts. 
Then  decide. 


Funding  for  this  message  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Dcpanmeni  of  Public  Health 


Filipino  veteran  Pastor  Ramos  in  his  Eddy  Street  hotel  room. 
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compiled  by  Hector  lobar 

Ahemative  Family  Services 
5352  Mission  Street 
239-2900 

Special  programs  for  refugee  foster  youth, 
ages  10-18.  Spanish,  Tagalog,  Vietnamese 

American  Red  Cross,  Golden  Gate  Chapter 

1550  Sutter 

776-1550 

Services  include  foreign  location  and  re- 
unification for  those  attempting  to  find  a 
relative  overseas,  immigration  counseling, 
and  services  for  families  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  Youth  for  Chinatown  Elderly  links 
high  school  youth  with  Chinese-speaking 
seniors  in  a  friendly  visiting  program. 
Spanish,  Chinese,  japanese,  Tagalog, 
Interpreter  bank  for  other  languages. 

Arriba  juntos 
2017  Mission 
863-9307 

Social  services  to  economically-disadvan- 
taged  San  Francisco  residents  including 
employment  and  training  programs  for 
adults,  and  job  preparation  for  single 
mothers  aged  17-26.  Special  programs  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  and  those 
with  birth  defeas.  Information  and  re- 
ferral for  other  social  services. 

Asian  Law  Caucus 

36  Waverly  Place,  2nd  floor 

391-1655 

Legal  assistance  in  areas  of  employment, 
tenant  law,  criminal  law,  civil  issues,  and 
immigration.  Drop-in  hours  Tuesday  9-5. 

Bay  Area  Indochinese 

Mental  Health  Services,  3632  Balboa 

668-5911 

Crisis  intervention  and  mental  health  ser- 
vices to  Southeast  Asian  refugees.  Refer- 
rals accepted  from  other  agencies  or  call 
for  appointment.  Medi-Cal  accepted  and 
services  free  to  those  with  no  income. 
Cantonese,  Cambodian,  Laotian  and 
Vietnamese  spoken. 

Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 

318  Leavenworth 

474-2400 

Advocacy  for  low-income  women  and 
referral  information  on  childcare,  medical, 
legal  and  housing  issues.  Free  clothing  for 
women  and  children.  Job  development 
program.  Drop-in  hours  Monday-Thursday, 
12-4. 

Catholic  Social  Services 
Immigration  Project 
2940  16lh  Street 
861-2387 

Legal  services  on  a  variety  of  issues.  Drop- 
in  legal  clinic  Mondays  1-4  p.m.  Low-fee 
legalization  clinics  at  various  parishes  for 
those  who  may  be  eligible  for  legaliza- 
tion under  the  Simpson-Rodino  Act.  Call 
for  more  information.  Volunteers  are  des- 
perately needed  for  these  clinics,  call  CSS 
if  interested.  Also  offers  emergency  ser- 
vices, such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
focusing  on  the  refugee  community.  Drop- 
in  program  M-F  9-12,  1-4:30,  first-come, 
first-served.  Spanish  and  English  spoken. 

Catholic  Social  Services 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program 
220  Golden  Gate,  Room  200 
755-4951 

Sponsorship  of  refugees,  immigration  coun- 
seling, family  reunification  and  employ- 
ment services  provided.  Vietnamese,  Lao- 
tian, Thai,  Cambodian,  Mandarin,  Canto- 
nese, Hakka,  Fukinese,  Spanish,  French, 
Indonesian,  Polish  spoken.  Call  for  ap- 
pointment, ask  for  case  worker. 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement, 875  O'Farrell  Street 
885-2743 

Assistance  with  immigration,  citizenship 
and  welfare  applications.  Career  counseling, 
vocational  training  and  job  placement. 
Limited  to  serving  those  with  legal  refu- 
gee status.  Chinese,  Ethiopian,  French, 
Tong,  Farsi,  Spanish  and  all  Southeast 
Asian  languages  and  dialects  spoken.  Call 
for  appointment. 

Centre  Legal  de  la  Raza 
2588  Mission  Street 
826-5506 

Specialists  m  landlord-tenant  and  immigra- 
tion law,  including  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion, adjustment  of  status  and  related  mat- 
ters. Consultations  available  at  an  immi- 
gration clinic  the  second  and  fourth  Thurs- 
days of  every  month. 


Day  One  in  America  Cambodian  woman  arrives  at  SF.  Airport 


Chinatown  Resources  Development  Center 

655  Geary 

775-8880 

Vocational  training  In  the  clerical,  com- 
puter, accounting,  banking  and  tourist  in- 
dustries. Job  placement  and  ESL  services 
also  available.  An  evening  program  in 
office  automation  offered  to  those  already 
employed  who  would  like  re-training  in 
certain  office  skills.  Cantonese,  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian,  Spanish  spoken. 

Chinatown  Youth  Center 
1693  Polk  St. 
777  Stockton  St. 
775-2636/398-5442 

Youth  and  family  counseling,  drug  edu- 
cation and  prevention  services,  employ- 
ment servtces  (including  job  development 
and  training),  parent  education  workshops 
and  community  services  including  a  drop- 
in  center  for  youth. 

Chinese  Newcomers  Service  Center 
777  Stockton,  Room  104 
421-0943 

Mental  health  information  and  referral, 
translation  and  interpretation  services,  as- 
sistance with  forms,  post-migration  and 
adjustment  counseling,  employment  ser- 
vices, and  group  activities.  Publishes  a 
community  newsletter.  Drop-in  Monday- 
Friday  8:30-5:30.  Chinese  language  mental 
health  hotline:  421-2323. 

Committee  for  Central  American  Refugees 
(CRECE)  Comite  de  Refugiados  Centro- 
americanos,  1050  South  Van  Ness 
824-5928 

Emergency  housing  exclusively  for  recent- 
ly-arrived Guatemalan  and  Salvadoran  re- 
fugees. Also  provides  food  for  all  Central 
American  refugees  as  well  as  referrals 
for  health,  employment  and  legal  matters. 
Walk-in  hours  9  am-5  pm  Mon-Sat,  11-5 
Sun.  Food  distribution  every  Friday  at  10 
a.m.  at  Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church.  15th 
&  Dolores  Streets. 

Committee  to  Defend  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Rights,  P.O.  Box  28102, 
Oakland,  CA  94604 
465-9876 

Educational  work,  political  organizing,  ad- 
vocacy and  lobbying  for  immigrant  and 
refugee  rights.  Publishes  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter. 

Family  Health  Center 

San  Francisco  General  Hospital 

995  Potrero,  Bldg.  80,  Ward  81 

821-8606 

Acute  and  primary  care  available  for  im- 
migrants and  refugees  regardless  of  legal 
status.  Call  for  appointment.  In  case  of 
illness,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  see 
the  patient  in  the  clinic  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Father  Moriarly  Central  American  Refu- 
gee Program,  160  Fair  Oaks  SF  941 14 
824-1830 

Legal  counseling  for  Salvadorean  and 
Guatemalan  refugees  on  immigration  issues, 
focusing  on  political  asylum  ind  legaliza- 
tion. Social  services  including  emergency 
assistance  with  clothing  and  food.  Call 
for  appointment,  Spanish  spoken. 


Instituto  Familiar  de  la  Raza 
2515  24th  St.  #2,  SF  94110 

A  mental  health  clinic  serving  the  Latino 
community.  Therapy,  counseling  offered 
by  a  bilingual,  bicultural  staff.  Special 
services  available  for  recently-arrived  im- 
migrants from  Latin  America. 

International  Institute  of  San  Francisco 

2209  Van  Ness  Avenue 

673-1720 

Services  for  refugees  including  information 
and  referral,  counseling,  family  unification 
assistance,  ESJ.  classes,  employment  coun- 
seling and  job  development.  Many  lan- 
guages spoken.  Drop-in  hours  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  1-4:30. 

International  Rescue  Committee 

1367  Folsom 

863-3777 

Sponsorship  of  refugees,  resettlement  ser- 
vices, immigration  and  employment 
counseling. 

La  Raza  Information  Center 
3174  24th  Street 
826-5855,  826-9520 

Information  and  referral  to  the  Latino 
community  in  areas  including  housing, 
emergency  services,  education,  and  law. 
Support  services  include  help  with  forms, 
interpreting,  written  and  verbal  transla- 
tions. Drop-in,  first-come,  first-served  Mon- 
day-Friday 9-12,  1-5.  Spanish  spoken. 

Lutheran  Social  Services 
1101  O'Farrell 
474-8400 

Resettlement  services  and  refugee  and 
immigrant  sponsorship.  Other  services  in- 
clude an  Emergency  Food  Box  Program, 
counseling  and  information  and  referral. 
Spanish,  Vietnamese,  four  Chinese  dia- 
lects, Laotian,  Cambodian  spoken. 

Mexican-American    Legal    Defense  and 
Education  Fund  (MALDEF) 
604  Mission  Street,  10th  Floor 
543-5598 

Toll-free  immigration  law  hotline  1-800- 
553-2555.  Advocacy  and  litigation  in  cases 
that  affect  the  Latino  community.  Files 
class  action  suits  in  cases  involving  such 
issues  as  employment  discrimination,  ac- 
cess to  higher  education,  voting  and  im- 
migrant rights. 

Mission  Community  Legal  Defense 
2940  16th  St.,  3rd  Floor,  Room  301 
552-3910,  552-7194  (Immigration), 
442-7208  (Welfare) 

Legal  services  in  immigration  and  citizen- 
ship issues.  Free  services  available  to  se- 
nior citizens  residing  in  San  Francisco  in 
cases  involving  welfare,  Medi-Cal,  social 
security,  housing  and  eviction.  Drop-in 
8  am-4  pm. 

Mutual  Assistance  Association — 
Community  Employment  Proiect 
220  Golden  Gate,  Room  410 
928-7434 

An  umbrella  organization  which  includes: 
Vietnamese  Fishermen's  Association  of 
America,  Lao  Seri  Association,  Cambo- 
dian Women's  Association,  Khmer  Samaky 
of  America  and  Vietnamese  Educators  of 


the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Provides  vo- 
cational ESL,  general  occupational  and 
vocational  training,  and  an  employment 
service  for  program  participants.  Drop-in 
information  and  referral  available  to  all 
members  of  the  community  Monday- 
Friday  8:30-5:30  pm. 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 

295  Eddy  St. 

474-2164 

Advocacy  and  planning  for  the  Tender- 
loin neighborhood  on  housing  and  quality 
of  life  issues.  Southeast  Asian  Committee 
organizes  cultural  events,  sponsors  in- 
formational forums  and  assists  refugee 
tenants  in  organizing  their  buildings. 

Refugee  Community  Programs 

220  Golden  Gate 

673-2358 

Services  for  refugees  including  ESL  classes, 
interpretation,  counseling,  crisis  interven- 
tion, legal  information  and  referral,  tenants 
rights  counseling.  Provides  support  for 
refugee  community  groups  which  wish  to 
establish  and  operate  programs.  The  Re- 
fugee Women's  Program  trains  volunteers 
to  teach  English  and  provide  other  ser- 
vices in  the  homes  of  refugee  women. 
All  Southeast  Asian  languages  spoken. 

Refugee  Medical  Clinic 

San  Francisco  General  Hospital 

995  Potrero,  Bldg.  80,  Ward  85 

821-5333 

Screening,  primary  care,  prenatal  care  and 
family  planning  to  legal  refugees.  Appoint- 
ment necessary.  In  case  of  illness  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  see  the  pa- 
tient in  the  clinic  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Cambodian,  Laotian,  Vietnamese,  Chinese, 
Mien,  Hmong,  Polish,  Ethiopian  and  other 
languages  sp>oken. 


Young  Salvadoran  at  a  Sanctuary 
church. 

San  Francisco  Lawyer's  Committee  for 
Urban  Affairs,  Immigrant  and  Refugee 
Rights  Project,  301  Mission  Street 
543-9444 

Holds  a  weekly  immigration  advice  clinic 
for  walk-in  clients  with  general  questions 
about  immigration  law;  1st  and  3rd  Thurs- 
days of  every  month  at  5:30  at  China- 
town YWCA,  965  Clay;  2nd  and  4th  Thurs- 
days at  La  Raza  Centre  Legal,  2588  Mis- 
sion St.  at  5:30.  Sponsors  an  Emergency 
Representation  Political  Asylum  Program 
for  Salvadorean  and  Guatemalan  refugees, 
providing  volunteer  attorneys.  Call  for  ap- 
pointment. The  committee  also  offers  a 
general  law  clinic  in  such  areas  as  land- 
lord-tenant law,  consumer  issues,  contracts 
and  personal  injury.  Tues.  evenings  5:30- 
7:30  at  301  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco  Sanctuary  Covenant 

50  Oak  Street 

864-7400 

A  coalition  of  15  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  congregations  that  have  de- 
clared themselves  public  sanctuaries  for 
Central  American  refugees.  Support  pro- 
grams, fundraising  and  advocacy  on  legis- 
lation and  issues  affecting  refugees. 

Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Center 

330  Ellis  Street,  Room  507 

771-2600 

Assistance  in  looking  for  employment, 
help  with  documents,  tenant  organizing. 
Drop-in  hours,  Monday-Friday,  9-5. 
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Low  Rents,  Open  Space 
Bring  Mien  to  the  Mission 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

If  you  walk  around  the  slopes  of 
Bemal  Heights  south  of  Mission 
Street,  you  may  suddenly  find  your-, 
self  in  another  country.  There,  in 
narrow  terraces  of  land  shored  up  by 
scrap  timber,  all  kinds  of  strarxge  herbs 
and  vegetables  are  growing,  tended  by 
Asian  women  in  colorful  sarongs  and 
black  turbans,  babies  strapped  to  their 
backs.  Welcome  to  the  Lao  Mien 
urban  garden. 

"There's  nowhere  else  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  we  can  grow  some  of  our 
special  vegetables,"  says  Chiochiem 
Saechao,  a  young  Mien  mother  of 
four.  "Our  relatives  send  us  seed  from 
Thailand — special  Asian  mint,  bay  *uid 
other  herbs.  And  at  the  New  Year, 
everybody  comes  to  bless  the  land  to 
make  things  grow  better." 

Saechao  and  her  family  are  refu- 
gees from  the  Mien  hilltribe  in  Laos, 
where  they  were  nomadic  farmers. 


A  Mission  district  community  garden  al* 
lows  Mien  refugees  to  farm  once  again 


Being  able  to  have  a  garden  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  city  and  a  new 
world  is  important  to  them.  Looking 
up  as  she  busily  hoes,  60  year  old 
Chet  Chang  Saepha,  who  spends  se- 
veral hours  there  every  day,  says:  "We 
are  very  grateful  to  the  city  for  letting 
us  use  this  land.  The  Americans  that 
come  here  are  our  friends  now.  We 
know  their  family  and  they  know  all 
our  children." 

While  most  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees in  San  Francisco  live  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, some  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  apartments  l^e  enough — 
and  cheap  enough— for  their  sizable 
families.  In  recent  years,  the  Mission 
has  attracted  growing  numbers  of 
Asian  refugees. 

Kao  Chiem  Saechao,  who  works  at 
St.  Anthony's  Clinic  in  the  Tenderloin 
but  lives  in  the  Mission,  estimates  that 
there  are  about  80  Mien  living  near 
24th  and  Mission. 

'The  commuruly  has  grown  a  lot," 
says  Saechao,  who  settled  in  the  Mis- 
sion six  years  ago.  'People  can  have 
a  little  garden  in  their  back  yard  even 
though  they're  in  the  city.  I  like  it  a 
lot. 

'The  Mission  seems  friendly.  Mien 
people  don't  ever  bother  other  people— 
we're  a  little  bit  too  shy  to  do  that.  So 
people  don't  usually  bother  us.  The 
worst  that's  happened  so  far  has  been 
neighborhood  children  bouncing  up 
and  down  on  our  carl" 

On  the  streets  of  the  Tenderloin  or 
the  Mission,  the  Mien  can  be  recog- 
nized by  their  brightly  embroidered 
clothes,  bags  and  hats.  The  older 
women  wear  black  turbans  while  the 
younger  women  often  have  long, 
straight  hair,  parted  in  the  middle, 
with  round  faces  that  break  into  broad, 
friendly  smiles  when  they  see  someone 
they  know. 

Mien  society  is  still  very  traditional 


The  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center 
191  Golden  Gate  Ave 
554-0518 

Community  Services 

■  one  to  one  peer  counseling 

■  self-help  support  groups 

■  emergency  shelter  assistance 

■  special  women's  programming 
every  Friday  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

■  street-based  outreach  and 
crisis  intervention 

Expanded  hours  3-1 1  p.m.  seven  days  a  week 


Drop  in  and  check  us  out! 


A  program  of  Hospitality  House 
Funded  by  Community  Menial  Health  Services 


when  it  comes  to  men's  and  women's 
roles.  Even  in  this  country,  only  the 
youngest  adult  women  will  go  out  to 
work;  married  women  are  expected  to 
stay  home,  sew,  and  look  after  the 
usually  large  number  of  children. 

The  women  carry  their  babies  in  a 
sling  on  the  backs,  their  heads  peek- 
ing out,  topped  by  elaborately  em- 
broidered caps  with  bright  red  pom- 
poms, a  remnant  of  the  origins  of  the 
tribe  in  southern  China  2,CXX)  years  ago. 

San  Pou  Saechao,  who  lives  on 
18th  Street,  moved  out  of  the  Tender- 
loin three  years  ago.  He  misses  the 
Tenderloin's  Asian  shops,  but  says 
the  Mission  is  more  challenging — he 
gets  to  meet  a  lot  more  non- 
Asians  there,  especially  Hispanics. 

'1  have  to  practice  my  English  more 
now — that's  good,"  he  says.  "I  don't 
have  a  garden  myself,  but  I  know 
other  Mien  who  do.  There's  always 
fresh  vegetables  now  for  all  of  us." 

Saeng  Pou,  San  Pou's  father,  ex- 
plained that  Mien  holidays  are  cele- 
brated in  the  home,  not  out  on  the 
streets,  like  many  Latino  festivals. 

"We  are  not  a  public  people.  Every- 


Turnlng  up  the  soil  again— just  like 
back  in  Laoa 

thing  happens  in  the  home,"  he  ex- 
plained. 'The  home  wedding  is  a  very 
big  festival  for  us.  We  wear  traditional 
black  clothes  with  a  lot  of  old  silver 
jewelry,  and  usually  have  a  pig  killed 
just  for  the  occasion.  Then  everyone 
comes  around  to  visit." 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  02 


(415)  552-0733 
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Marion  Rust 

Mildi  lam  gid  lam  vi^c 
moi  ng^y.  tien  nha  cao  qua 
sCfc ,  Hi^u  ki^n  stfTng  t$  hgi , 
va  ti§n  iJdng  ducTi  mile  toi 
thi^^u  ia  phan  s8  ciia  nhieu 
ngif^i  di  cif  ti  nan  t^i  SF 
ngay  nay, 

N6i  lo  s0  bi  aufii  nha 
tryc  xuat  da  l^m  hSng  ngSn 
di  dSn  — cd  hop  ph^p  ISh  bSt 
h(?p  phap —  kh6ng  rlUOc  b^o  v$ 
chong  SLf  bdc  lOt  ngay  tainh^ 
va  tgi  ndi  lam  vi^c. 

Trong  khi  di  dSn  tif  c^c 
ni/dc  My  la-tinh,  nhi§u  ngilcJi 
d§n  ddy  bSt  hdp  phap,  thi'  it 
diJc?c  bdo  v§  hdn  vi  ho  c6  the 
bi'  true  xuat  bat  cii  luc  nao, 
thi  nhufng  ngifdi  Dong  dddng 
ciT  trO  hop  ph^p  lai  lo  sO  khi 
ph^i  dau  tranh  cho  quy&n  lOi 

Julio,  mOt  ngUOi  ti  nan 
Guatemala,  thi'nh  thoAng  lam 
vi^c  cho  mOt  hang  sOn  ndianh 
chi*  diJOc  tr5  c6  mOt  phSn  mifc 
li/Ong  $4/gi(J  ma  anh  ta  audc 
hifa  hen. 

"Ho  Ilia  chiing  toi.  H<? 
chang  bao  gid  tra  toan  bo  so 
iLfong."  anh  n6i .  Cai  tinh 


trang  bat  hop  phap  c6a  Julio 
iSm  anh  khO  c6  the  phSn  doi. 

CAc  nhSn  vi^n  di  trucho 
rang  dao  lu^t  Simpson-Rodino 
mdi  difOc  thong  qua  c6  th^tgo 
ra  raOt  vai  ccJ  hOi  mdi  cho  sij 
bo'c  lot.  Theo  dao  lugt  mdi  , 
nhuVig  di  dan  b5t  hOp  ph^p  ma 
dang  lam  vi^c  trUdc  ngay  6/ 
11/86  khong  th^  bi  sa  thai 
chi'  vi"  la  mgt  di  d^n  bat  hop 
ph^p . 

Nhdng  n^u  ngifdi  ay  bi 
m&t  vi^c  vi  mOt  1^  do  nAo 
khac,  hp  khdng  th^'  ki^m 
di/Oc  m6t  c6ng  vl^c  kh^c  m^t 
cdch  hOp  phdp,  mOt  diem  ma 
mOt  ch6  nh^n  tinh  khon  kh6ng 
th^  bo  qua.  Theo  Francisco 
Gracia,  mOt  lu3t  sU  chuyenv^ 
di  trfl,  mOt  sfl  c6ng  nh3n  d 
trong  tinh  trgng  nay  dang  bj. 
ep  buOc  phSi  lam  viec  15  gii) 
mOt  ngay. 

"Ong  chu  bi^t  rang  hp 
phAi  rdng  giO  lely  cong  vi^c 

nay, "Gracia  noi  th^. 

MOt  nhdm  d^n  ti  nan  Idn 
khSc  ciia  SF,  ngiTdi  ti  nan 
D6ng  diidng,thi  kh6ng  bi  rac 
r6i  bdi  nSi  lo  ngai  bi  tong 
xuSt  VI  hSu  het  a§u  S^n  dSy 


TU  Viing  Doi  Niii  Guatemala 
Den  Do  Thi  Hoa  Ky 


Hector  Tobar 

Juan  Miguel  Xuncax  gan 
lien  v6i  ruOng  dong  suot  cupc 
dc5i  minh.  Khi  con  IS  m6t  di/a 
b^,  anh  lam  vi^c  b&n  canh  bo 
hpc  cAch  c^y  biia  tren  mieng 
dat  nhd  be'  cfia  minh  6  x(f  Gu- 
atemala, trSng  bap  va  lua  mf 
tr^n  nhQng  sifdn  35i  d6c. 

Nhiing  ngay  nay,  Xuncax, 
d  Ida  tuoi  31 ,  mot  th6  dan 
Kanjobal  tif  mOt  ngoi  lang 
tr^n  vung  cao  nguyfen  tay  b3'c 
Guatemala,  ph^i  l^m  vi^c  rila 
chen  vOi  dong  luong  tSithieu 
trong  mOt  ti^m  5n  d  Hayward, 
mOt  c6ng  vi^c  ma  anh  ta  thay 
la  khO  kh&n. 

"Di6u  khci  la  anh  phai 
lu6n  aOng  yen  m6t  ch6,"  anh 
nOi.  "6  ngoai  dong,  bgn  lam 
viec  vdi  lif5i  cay,  hoSc  la 
hai  nho.  NgifSi  ta  lu6n  luon 
di  dong." 

Xuncax  va  gia  dinh  Id 
mOt  phan  tuf  cua  c6ng  dong 
ngilOi  Mayan  dinh  cii  t^i  vOng 
Vinh  sau  khi  tr5n  tho^t  siS 
tidn  Sp  cfia  quan  SOi  t^i  Gua- 
temala . 

Hau  het  nhilng  ngifdi  Gu- 
atemala 3^n  cil  trd  tai  vOng 
vinh  Seu  dUdng  ^Su  vtti  mOt 
thdi  ky  kh6  khan  Se  thich  ilng 
vdi  ddi  song  do  thi,  theoldi 
Raimondi,  mOt  luat  sif  cua  t6 
chiJc  Father  Moriarty  Central 
American  Refugee  Program  d 
SF. 

"Si/  vOi  v^ng,  nhiJnghoat 
dpng  bSn  rOn  vS  on  ao  cfia 
thdnh  pho  va  bi  tdch  rOi  khoi 
aat  dai  thf  thit  mu6n  vhn  kh6 
khSn."  CO  ay  noi.  Tuy  nhi^n 
Xuncax  da  thich  flng  v3i  36i 
s5ng  cda  minh  tgi  Oakland  . 
"Anh  ay  khSng  phSi  IS  mOt  k6 
xa  I9  lac  iCng  tai  mAnh  dat 
n&y."  Ramondi  n6i  th§.  "Anh 
ta  rat  th6ng  minh  va  33  song 
tai  3ay  3u  lau  3e  c6  th€  tvf 
thich  ang." 

MOt  con  ngilfli  trSm  tinh , 


an  noi  nhO  nh^,  v<Ji  niJ6c  da 
den  s§m  mau  ca  ph^,  Xuncax 
noi  ve  kinh  nghi^m  ban  thSn 
khi  anh  ng6i  trong  mOt  vSn 
phong  luat  sU  d  Oakland  m6i 
^ay.  Ba  c6  con  gai  nhd  cua 
anh,  i,  5,  va  7  tuoi  chPi  dua 
tren  san  nha  tr^i  tham,  liu 
lo  nOi  chuyin  vcJi  nhau  bang 
ng6n  ng5  duy  nh5t  ma  chiing 
biet:  ti^ng  Kanjobal,  m6t 
trong  22  tho  ng&  cua  ngUdi 
Mayan . 

Xuncax  ndi  ve  ngoi  lang 
c6a  anh  6  Guatemala  rang  "nd 
that  3ep".  "Dieu  duy  nhSt  la 
aSt  dai  khon^,  san  xuat  3u*0c 
nhieu  thijc  ph^fm.  Khung  canh 
d^p  lam,  phai,  bdi  vi  toanla 
ntii  non  va  ludn  ludn  mat  me. 
Chang  bao  gid  ndng  biTc ,  ngay 
ca  trong  mua  he." 

Vi"  dat  dai  k^m  mau  md, 
Xuncax  trd  thanh  mot  nonggia 
di  cu*  tiJ  Idc  len  8,  di  cting 
vdi  gia  3inh  moi  nam  den  vung 
binh  nguyfen  trBng  bong  vai  xd 
hay  mi$n  nam  Guatemala. 

SxS  dan  ap  c6a  quSn  dpi, 
anh  nPi,  bat  dau  tai  langciia 
anh  vao  clau  thSp  ni&n  80  , 
thljc  d^y  tap  th&'  ndng  dSn  va 
nhQng  nhdm  phien  loant^chiJc 
nhvJng  ngi/di  nong  dan  bi  ban 
cung  hOa  trong  vung. 

"Cg  nhieu  ngUOi  trong 
lang  theo  quan  nd±  logn,"anh 
ndi,  "nhiing  hp  chi'  c6  gaygdc 
cOn  quSn  dQi  c6  sung." 

Theo  Xuncax,  quan  dpi 
diing  trijc  thSng  va  may  bay 
dpi  bom  xudng  lang,  va  dung 
trpng  phao  dat  d  nhiJng  ngpn 
tl6i  xung  quanh.  Dan  lang  bd 
chgy  vao  nGi .  Tr^  con  bi  phan 
tan  gia  dinh  trong  c6n  h5'n 
logn  va  nhi&u  difa  bi  giet 
Sau  dd ,  binh  si  ddt  nhilng 
ngdi  nha  con  s6t  Igi .  Xuncax 
vdi  vO  la  Carmen  cQng  ba  con 
ch^y  thoat  d^n  Me. 

4)^  gia  dinh  0  Igi  , 
Xuncax  d^n  mien  tay  Hoa    K^ , 


mOt  each  hop  phap.  Tuy  nhien, 
hang  rao  ngdn  ngCf  hoac  sif  lo 
sp  nhilng  hi'nh  thiic  tra  diia 
khdc  cd  the  lam  cho  hp  phai 
giV  im  lang. 

Nhieu  ngi/di  Dong  di/dng, 
s6ng  chen  chUc  trong  cac  can 
phdng  vi  phgm  lugt  1^  v^nha 
ci?a  cua  thanh  pho,  do  diJ  l§n 
ti^n  phan  nan  vf  sO  tShg  chu 
nha  cd  the  tra  dua  bang  each 
tSng  tien  nha  hoac  dilSfi  khdng 
cho  hp  6  nila. 

Nhi^u  ngifdi  ti  nan  diidng 
nhi/  cd  cam  giac  rS'ng  vihola 
ngi/di  mdi  3^n,  hp  khong  dang 
a^  dJOc  la'ng  nghe  den,  theo 
IcJi  cd  i)6  Th(j,  lam  vi^c  tai 
Trung  tarn  Phat  tri^Tn  Thanh 
thieu  ni^n  Vi^t .  CO  ndi  them 
"Hp  khdng  mudn  minh  la  ngi/di 
gay  xao  trOn  hay  roi  ram." 

'  "Chung  toi  chdi  lieu  n4u 
chiing  t&i  ndi  ra,"  Julio, mdt 
ngi/O'i  ti  ngn  Guatemala,  ndi. 
"Chfing  t6i  cd  g^ngtranh  mpi 
ra'c  rdi.  Tdi  nghi  tot  hdn  la 
gi&  im  l^ng  bc5i  vi  d  day  mOt 
ngiidi  cha'ng  hdn  gi  mptngiJdi 
khach." 
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Cdng  nhSn  ngt/cJi  Salvador  3ihh  cong 
tgii  mdt  xJcfng  che  tgo  Skateboard  5 
San  Francisco  vAo  thang  qua.  ddi  hdi 
tang  IJdng,  quyEn  lOi  phy  vaOieu  kien 
lam  vi$c  tot  hdn. 

Striking  Salvadoran  workers  outstde 
a  S.F.  factory  last  month. 


Ti  Nan  Lao  Thang  KienVe 
Viec  True  Xuat  Trai  Phep 


Chanthanom  Ouniceo 

Mdt  chi^n  thang  dang  ghi 
nhd  cho  dan  ti  nan  ©dngdifdng 
la  hai  gia  di'nh  ngildi  Lao  da 
thang  kien  $150,000  cua  chu 
nha  VI  hp  9a  bi  dud'i  mdt  each 
bat  hop  phap  ra  khdi  can  nha 
s6224  dUdng  Haight. 

Hai  gia  dinh,  chicdmpt 
ngiJdi  biet  n6i  tieng  Anh,  da 
dilOc  thong  bao  dudi  nha  cua 
chQ  sau  khi  hp  phdn  nan  vd 
cai  mai  bi  dpt. 

Pao  Youn  Saelaw,  mdt 
ngUdi  da  cu*  ngu  6  do  5  nam  , 
giai  thich :  "Ngdi  nha  ludn 
ludn  6  trong  tinh  trgng  t^ 
hgi,  dgc  bi^t  la  mai  nha  dOt 
qua  trdi  lam  niidc  chay  theo 
ti/dng  vao  trong  nha.  Cac  bflc 
tiJdng  ludn  Sm  xidt,  nhxl  the 
cai  gid  lau  vay." 

Saelaw,  ngi/cfi  fla  chia 
chung  can  nha  vdi  8  ngiJdi 
trong  gia  di'nh,  ndi  rang  khi 
dng  phan  nan,  chd  nha  Igi  n6i 
dng  cd  nhiSu  ngildi  song 
chung  qua.  "Roi  dng  ta  chi' 
cho  chiing  tdi  mdt  thdng  bao 


chi'  cd  3  ngay  de  don  di. 
Chung  tOi  khdng  th§  di  difdc. 
Ma  cflng  cha'ng  bi^t  di  dau. 
ChOng  tdi  cam  thay  rat  buon, 
nhilng  moi  ngifdi  Igi  khuydn 
chiing  tdi  n^n  d  Igi  vi  chu 
nha  khdng  c6  quy§n  duoichung 
tdi  di.  Chiing  tdi  g^p  g3  mdt 
vai  gia  iJinh  khac  cd  cung 
canh  ngO  va  cung  nhd  siJ  giiip 
a3  cua  mOt  luat  SLf." 

Vy  kifn  3i/0c  dila  ra  bdi 
Randy  Shaw  c6a  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic.  "Tdi  hy  vpng 
ra"ng  bSy  giO  cac  chfi  nha  se 
suy  nghi  2  Ian  trade  khi  cd 
gang  lOi  dyng  nhifng  ngi/di 
thu^  nha  khdng  cd  khd  nang 
dpc  hay  n6i  ti^ng  Anh."  Shaw 
da  ndi  nhiS  the. 

"Bay  gid  chiing  tdi  da 
di/dc  cho  bi?t  la  chung  tdise 
cd  nhieu  ti5n,"  Saelaw  ndi  . 
"Day  la  mdt  vi  dy  tot  chotat 
ca  mpi  ngi/di.  Tdi  hy  vpng 
rSng  nh3ng  ngi/di  ti  nan  khac 
nhif  chung  tdi  se  hi^u  rang 
ngi/di  thuk  nha  cd  quyentranh 
aau  cho  quy^n  lOi  cua  minh." 


nPi  anh  ti'm  dUpc  cong  vi^c 
ddng  ang.  Anh  nghe  ndi  v5  to 
chiic  Father  Moriarty  Refugee 
Program  til  nhilng  ngUdi  dong 
hi/dng  va  tiep  xiic  vdi  t6  chiifc 
nay  de  bi^t  thftm  tin  tac  v& 
ti'nh  trang  ti  ngn  chinh  tri. 
Sau  dd  anh  trd  lai  Me  d6  mang 
gia  di'nh  sang  My. 

"LSn  k^  tiep  tdi  nhan 
di|n  thogi  cua  anh  ay  la  khi 
anh  bi  t'"*."  Raimondi  ndi. Gia 
dinh  anh  di  xuydn  qua  M^  yen 
on,  mat  mdt  tu5n  li  du  hanh , 
nhifng  Igi  bi  lijc  lu'dng  tuan 
tra  bien  phong  bat  khi  hp  den 
My.  Xuncax  diipc  dUa  d^n  mdt 
tr^i  giam  d  El  Centro,  Cali, 
trong  khi  vO  va  con  Igi  ^\S^c 

(xem  ti9p  trang  23) 


Ca  Nhan 

Mdt  bac  SI  tinh  nguy^n , 
BS.  Les  Moglen,  ngUdi  daphyc 
vy  thi/dng  d&n  Vietnam  vao  nam 
1971  cho  r5"ng  dng  chiJa  hoan 
tat  cdng  vi^c  cUa  mi'nh  n&n 
hi^n  dang  cung  c9p  dich  vy 
chuyen  mdn  cua  minh  la  gidi 
phSu  hoan  toan  mi^n  phi  cho 
bSt  ky  ngi/di  Vi^t  hay  Cambdt 
nao  bi  thifdng  trong  chi^n 
tranh.  N^u  vi  nao  quan  tarn, 
xin  ii4n  l^c  vdi  Luella  Lee, 
di^n  thogi  771-2600,  Trung 
tam  Phat  tri^n  Thanh  thi^u 
nidn  Vi^t. 
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Trifdng  Viet  Ngff  Gap 
Mat  Phu  Huynh 

Hung  Quoc  Tran 

Trildng  Vi^t  ng5  Ng6  Van 
ThuTc  aa  mcJi  phy  huynh  Sen 
th^m  triJcJng  va  g$p  go  cac 
gido  vien  trong  m6t  hu6i  hpp 
a^c  bi^t  vao  cu6i  th^ng  hai 
Vila  qua. 

"ChCing  ta  da  xSy  djng 
auOc  mOt  mfii  quan  h$  tot  a^p 
giila  thay  va  trd,  gid  3Sy  la 
th6i  gian  thSt  ch^c  moi  lidn 
h§  v3i  gia  ainh,"  anh  Huynh 
Thanh  L3p,  hi^u  tril5ng,  aa 
n6i  nhij  the  trong  Idi  ph^t 
bieu  v(5i  phg  huynh  va  c^c  hOi 
vi^n  HOi  Vi^t  nam  Trifdng  Lao 
Tiidng  trO,  to  chifc  aa  s^ng 
Igp  tri/cJng  Viet  ngO  hOn  bon 
n5m  trJdc. 

"Gin  giO  ti^ng  ndi  me 
de  ciia  chung  ta  cho  cAc  th& 
he  mdi  la  bon  ph&n  cua  mpi 
ngUbi  Vi^t  nam,"  anh  Huynh 
nOi ,  v§  them  rSng  anh  mong 
moi  qu^  vi  phy  huynh  se  diing 
them  chCit  it  thi'  gicJ  Se  giup 
con  em  minh  trau  gioi  tieng 


Viet. 

Ong  Phgm  65  HQng,  c6  hai 
con  hoc  tgi  trifc5ng,  n6i  rSng 
6ng  lu(3n  lu6n  hoan  nghenh 
vi$c  lam  cua  triT^ng  bdi  vi" 
"ngoSi  viQc  bAo  t5n  nen  van 
h6a  ciia  chOng  ta,  nha  trif(5ng 
gii5p  cho  con  em  chilng  ta  sflng 
h6a  hcJp  v6i  cOng  dbng  Vi^t 
chUng  ta". 

"ChOng  ta  khOng  s0  rang 
con  em  chung  ta  s&  kh6ng  hpi 
nh$p  vao  xa  hOi  mc3i,"  6ng 
Ph^m  nOi,  "ma  ch6ng  ta e ngai 
rang  chung  khdng  th^'  giao 
tiep  v<5i  cijng  a6ng  cila  ri§ng 
chfing  — cOng  aSng  Vi^t  nam." 

Anh  Hu^nh  nOi  anh  hy 
vgng  trong  tddng  lai.  phy 
huynh  s5  a6ng  m<5t  vai  tr6 
tich  ci;c  hdn  trong  vi$c  duy 
tri  tri/dng  hgc  mS  hi^n  aang 
3if0c  ai§u  hanh  bcJi  m6t  nhdm 
sinh  vi^n  thi^n  ch'i  tCf  c^c 
dai  hoc  trong  vung.  Tai  bu5i 

hpp,  mOt  sO  an  nhan  va  phy 
huynh  3a  ky  so  vdng  ung  hij 
tdi  ch^nh  cho  tri/cfng,  vdi  sQ 
hgc  sinh  hi^n  nay  hdn  120  em 
tuoi  tii  5  den  17. 


TU  Vung  Doi  Niii  Guatemala  . . . 


(tiep  theo  trang  22) 

dUa  vSo  m(5t  chung  cil  giSng 
nhiT  motel  dung  d^  nhCt  nhiTng 
phy  nijf  va  tr^  con  bi  baTt.Gia 
ai'nh  anh  bi  phan  cdch  trong 
2  th^ng. 

Gia  ainh  ho  da  tAi  3o^in 
ty  vao  thang  12  vufa  qua  khi 
cac  lu^t  svl  cua  Father  Mori- 
arty  Program  can  thi^p  thay 
m5t  cho  hp,  nqp  phat  cho  Xun 
cax  va  v<?  moi  ngUbi  $5,000  , 
va  $500  cho  ^iJta  con  7  tuoi. 
M3c  du  nhi§u  ngUbi  Guatemala 
da  bi'til  choi  cho  ti  nan 
chanh  tri,  kinh  nghifm  cua 
Xuncax  nhif  mpt  c6ng  nhan  cf 
nftng  trai  tai  My  c6  the  lam 
cho  anh  fli/^c  mien  trif  theo 
dgo  lu$t  Simpson-Rodino  mdi 
di/Oc  ban  hanh. 

Neu  Xuncax  ai/Oc,  cO  le 
anh  s&  trd  ddi  song  Song 
ang,  nOi  ma  anh  nghi  cO  the 
kiem  aii(Jc  nhieu  tien  hdn  la 
riia  chen.  Di  nhi^n  anh  cilng 
dt/  t'inh  tr6  v§  Guatemala  , 
nhUng  chf  khi  nao  "tinh  hinh 
lang  diu  aSi  chdt". 


Juan  Miguel  Xuncax  vS  mpt  c6  con  gSi. 
Juan  Miguel  Xuncax  with  one  of  his 
daughters. 

Khi  di/pc  hoi  di^u  gi  ve 
Guatemala  lam  anh  nhd  nhat, 
Xuncax  n<5i"kho5ng  thdi  gian 
khi  moi  ngubi  con  song  yen 
lanh  tai  qu§  hifdng  t6i." 


Chi'nh  Sach  Ti  Nan  Cua  Hoa  Ky  Bat  Cong 


Sara  Colm 

Khi  chinh  quy^n  miSn  nam 
Vi^t  nam  sup  do  nam  75,  Meas 
Siem,  mftt  ngi/cSi  goc  Cam  Bot 
chien  aau  trong  hang  ngfi  quSn 
a^i  mi§n  nam  Vi§t  nam,bi  bat, 
tra  tSn  va  bi  bd  tii  bon  nam. 
Sau  cung,  khi  anh  ta  c6  the 
trSn  vao  nam  79,  anh  vupt 
au'dng  bQ  sang  bien  gidi  Thai 
Ian,  d  36  sau  gSn  m6t  nam 
trong  m5t  trai  ti  nan,  anh 
fliii^c  tai  dinh  cii  S  Hoa  ky. 
Ngay  nay  anh  song  bang  nghe 
lao  c6ng  dpn  d^p.  M^t  ngay 
nao  a6  anh  c6  th^  trcJ  thanh 
c&ng  dSn  My. 

Frederico,  mot  ngydi  ti 
n^n  tilf  El  Salvador,  cung  lam 
lao  cOng  don  d^p  tai  SF.  MOt 
bac  si  cf  El  Salvador , ongcung 
bi  tra  tan  va  chgy  trSn  den 
Hoa  ky  cung  vdi  gia  ^inh  . 
Nhdng  kh6ng  giSng  Siem,  Fre- 
derico lai  la  m^t  cU  dan  bSt 
hpp  phap  cf  a^iy.  Chinh  phd  da 
kh6ng  chap  thu^n  thi'nhnguyen 
xin  ti  ngn  chinh  tri  ciiaong. 
Kh6ng  th^  xijf  dyng  kha  nSng 
chuyen  mon  cua  mfnh  la  mot 
bac  SI,  6ng  phai  s6ng  m^t 
c^ch  bi  mgt,  dving  mOt  s5  an 
sinh  xa  h$i  gia  vOi  mpt  cdi 
ten  khac. 

Day  la  hai  tru'dng  h^p  vi 
dy  ve  s\S  mau  thuSn  trong 
chinh  sAch  ve  dan  ti  nan  va 

tinh  trgng  ti  ngn  phiJc  tap  va 
doi  khi  trai  ngh^ch  cua  Hoa 
ky.  NhiJng  mau  thuan  nay  da 
lam  gia  tang  nhOng  Icfi  phe 
bitih  rang  chi'nh  sach  ve  d§n 
ti  ngn  cfla  My  thi'  di/a  vaoyeu 
t6  chinh  tri  nhi&u  hdn  la  yeu 
t6  nhan  dao,  va  r^ng  Mj?  dang 
tim  phi/Ong  thi3c  mdi  va  ly  do 
mdi  3e  true  xuat  ngay  cd 
nhdhg  ngu*di  ma  van  thifdng 
du'cjc  xem  nhii"  dan  ti  nan. 

NhiJng  trifdng  hdp  vi  du 
khac  nhif  la  : 

*Ke  til  nam  75,hangtram 
ngan  ngifdi  ti  nan  ddng  diJOng 
da  aUcTc  nh$n  vao  Hoa  ky.  Tuy 
nhi^n  hi^n  naylan  g^dng  nay 
v©  can  ban  da  bi  cSt  va  hang 
ngan  ngi/di  mong  mdi  aen  Hoa 
ky  dang  bi  ket  cifng  trongcac 


trgi  ti  ngn  adng  diic  vdi  r^t 
it  hy  vQng  dii^c  tai  dinh  cii. 
Chinh  quyfin  thi  ndi  rang  dan 
ti  ngn  ngay  nay  khac  vdi  qua 
khif;  con  nhiJng  ngifoi  doi  ISp 
thf  cho  rahg  chinh  Hoa  ky  da 
thay  a<?i  chinh  sach  cua  hp. 

*My  thu'dng  xua  duoidan 
ti  ngn  tim  chd"  tgm  dung  vi 
chi^n  tranh  tgi  Trung  My  va 
li^c  Ivftjng  bi^n  phdngdathifdng 
chgn  ddng  va  dud'i  lui  nhCing 
thuyen  be  chd  day  dan  tj.  nan 
tijf  Haiti.  Th^  nhUng  vaothang 
rdi,  khi  chinh  phu  Thai,  mpt 
gia  chii  b^t  dac  df  cua  hang 
ngan  dSn  ti  ngn,  bupc  38 
ngi/di  ti  ngn  Hmong  trd  Igi 
Lao,  Hoa  kj'  da  l^n  ti^ngphSn 
adi  manh  me. 

*Hoa  ky  va  cac  nifdc 
tay  phiidng  khac  aa  cilc  life 
ph^  phan  chinh  sSch  "  trai 
ddng  kin"  cua  chinh  quyen 
Hdng  kdng  de  ngan  chgn  nhilng 
ngadi  Vi^t  ti  nan  khac  den  do 
bang  each  nhdt  hg  vao  trong 
nhiing  trung  tSm  giong  nhil  tu. 
Bi^n  phap  do  da  dJdc  ap  dung 
cho  nhOng  ndi  c§m  tu  ma  Hoa 
ky  da  thiet  l$p  trong  mdtvai 
vung  xa  x6i  d  bang  Louisiana 
tho  dSn  Trung  My  va  Haiti  da 
hi  bat  va  dang  chd  difa  ra  tda 
nghe  tuyen  bo  l^nh  tong  xuat. 

*Hang  ngan  ngifdi  ti  ngn 
A  chSu  va  Au  chau  di/dc  nh^n 
vao  Hoa  ky  moi  nam.  Tuynhien 
toan  the  lyc  dia  Phi  chauchi' 
difdc  mot  chf  ti6u  chi'  3.000, 
va  thi/c  SI/  chi'  CO  1,315  ddn 
di/dc  chap  thuan. 

cac  nha  ph#  binh  ndi 
rang  chinh  tri  da  trd  thanh 
nguyen  tSc  hi/dng  dan  cho 
chinh  sach  ti  nan  ciia  Hoa  ky 
vdi  s\ic  ep  chinh  la  lam  b6i 
rSi  nhOng  che  dd  thi^u  than 
thi^n  vdi  My,  trong  khi  bao 
v^  nhiJhg  hihh  anh  than  hOu 
vdi  Hoa  ky. 

Oao  luat  vd  ti  ngn  ci3a 
My  dinh  nghia  rang  ngiidi  ti 
ngn  la  ngUdi  khdng  the  hogc 
khong  mudn  trd  ve  d^t  nUdc  hg 
vi'  m$t  noi  lo  sd  rd  rang  bi 
ngifdc  dai  vi"  ky  thi  chungtoc 
tdn  giao,  quoc  tich,  khuynh 
hiJdng  chinh  tri  hay  la  h^i 


vi^n  cua  mQt  to  chile  xa  hoi 
dac  bi§t. 

Theo  sy  thong  qua  cua 
dgo  lu$X  vao  nam  80,  ti'nh 
trgng  ti  ngn  chi'  diiOc  gicJi 
han  cho  ngi/di  ti  nan  til  cac 
quoc  gia  cpng  sAn  va  Trung 
ddng . 

NhUng  mdt  nghien  cilu 
mdi  aay  du'dc  thiic  hi^n  bdi 
US  General  Accounting  Office 
cho  thSy  rang  st/  ki^n  ngildi 
ti  ngn  d^n  t^  d^u ,  chij  khong 
phii  la  mifc  dd  ngu'Oc  dai  hg 
gap  d  do,  cd  the  thifc  sy  la 
y^u  td  quy^t  d^nh  3^  hp  dugc 
ch^D  thuan  cho  ty  nan  tai  My, 

Le  Xuan,  giam  ddc  Indo- 
chinese  Refugee  Commitee  tgi 
Washington  D.C. ,  ban  cai  v& 
Idi  tuyen  b6  rang  ngifdi  ti 
nan  rdi  bo  nJdc  chu  y^u  la  vi 
nguyen  nhSn  kinh  te  nhu"  sau: 
"Trong  lich  suf  dan  toe  chung 
tdi,  chiing  t6i  chiia  he  bd 
niidc  ra  3i  —  chJa  bao  gid  cd 
n^t  cuQc  bd  niTdc  vi  3^1  nhj 
the,  ngay  cd  trong  thdi  ky 
ddi  k^m  va  kho  khan  cua  thdi 
ky  quan  Nh^t  chiem  ddng  Idc 
th^  chi^n  thu-  2,  chOng  tdi 
vah  bam  chat  vao  m^nh  dat  qu^ 
hu'dng," 

MQt  sd  ngu*di  ting  hO  cho 
ngiidi  ti  nan  ndi  rang  th§t 
khd  ma  tach  rdi  nhdng  ly  do 
kinh  t5  lam  cho  hp  phdi  ra  di 
ra  khdi  nhdng  3an  ap  chinh 
tri  ma  hp  cAm  nhgn. 

"Rd  rang  rang  mOt  sd  den 
day  vi'  nguyen  nhSn  kinh  te," 
Alberto  Saldomondo,  mdt  lu^t 
sil  v$  ti  ngn,  ndi  v5  Ct'cthan 


chu  Me*  va  Trung  My  cua  mi'nh. 
"NhUng  di^u  36  khdng  cd  nghTa 
la  ngiidi  ta  khdng  bi  doi  bom 
mpt  each  khdng  ky  thi,  ho^c 
ra'ng  nhi/ng  di^u  ki^n  kinh  te 
dd  khdng  phai  la  hau  qua  cua 
chien  tranh.  Quyen  Idi  va 
chinh  s&eh  doi  ngoai  c3a  My 
dang  tgo  ra  mOt  Id  v^n  detgi 
cac  quoc  gia  do — con  ngJdi 
chgy  theo  tU  ban,  cong  vi^c" 

Nhi/ng  hau  het  nhUng 
ngu-di  ung  hd  dan  ti  nan  ban 
lu^n  rang  ti^nh  chat  thiJc  sy 
cOa  nhdng  ngu'di  tfm  ki^m  chd 
tgm  dung  van  khdng  thay  ddi ; 
ma  chinh  la  chinh  sach  va  si^ 
san  Idng  ddn  nhSn  hg  cua  Hoa 
ky  da  thay  d^i. 

"NgiJdi  vifdt  bi^n  ti/dng 
ti/  nhu  nh3ng  ngi/di  ra  di 
nhi§u  nSm  trddc  b5y  gid  s^bi 
chat  vSn  rat  ky,"  Court  Rob- 
inson cua  US  Committee  for 
Refugees  ndi  nhif  th§. 


Mifng  Xuan 

vao  thtl  bay  4/4/87  , 
mdt  ngay  HOi  XuSn  s^  dygc  td 
chvtc  tgi  cdng  vi§n  Boeddeker 
txS  10  gid  sang  den  4  gi'dchieu 
d^  adn  mifng  nam  mdi  ciia  Lao 
va  Cambdt.  fiifpc  tS  chilc  bdi 
Lien  hdi  Khu  bac  Market,  Hoi 
Xuan  se  trfnh  dieh  nhieu  ban 
nhgc  Ddng  dildng,  cac  di^u  vu 
CO  truy^n,  trd  chdi,  3d  thO 
cdng  va  thilc  an. 


TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 

TRANSLATION 
SERVICE 

Lao, 

Cambodian 
Vietnamese 

Call  776-0700 
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id  mm 
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Bll  oAbIBB  lBrTTflB9BToBgBl  - 

0i)anfi'iBBTBaB:nianig9  9B 

BBIR  "LBt9Btfi9BLBinnB*in, 
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•   dj        "  « 

iBBBist IBgnais:  9BflB|atB 


UBj  su  iguB  I  finnmranTsHB 

Cambodian  youngsters  sang  at  TL  Women's  Day  celebration  last  month. 
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RBI)  b&rbT  niBtOBatBE^fl 
\nn  oiBR'TBntBnB  fatnniBR 
aaiBiB  fBio  taatijBntBna 

North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition   tSSjB*:  IB  ]  BR  BCt 

niBBjoagTrj)  -Bit^i  is'^J* 
maiE'):  BBBiBiRBlfiinflRiB 
BiiaiiioEinB,  BiB]9*iBtni 

tajfl,    tLRjBBBjRB  BttBIBBR 


BBmaniafl") 

BBRbTs ] IBBBB 19 1 n IBDBJ  OB 

gniEitgg9atBBiig:Ta]Rigi 

anaiBooker  T.  Washington 

inBRiBiaiiaT  flirtBT  bb  i^b 

SS4*)  RIIBIRBE  BB^a  BBl/ 
OBlBinrBBj  SlRtBltCIBinR 

iBimaaB  flB'iB0Bi9*inini6B 
nnnniBBRMiEaB  ArbibbTbb 

BBgiRgBlBIR   IBB    19 J }  RIB 
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iTjBRIBlBB  GTrff-OBCB  *1 


